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Our Contributors’ Page 


In Brightman: Ex Umbras in Lucem the Editor pays his respects to the memory 
of the late Professor Brightman and endeavors to point out the deeper truth lying 
behind Brightman’s doctrine of “the given’ 

Unable to provide a special article in time, Professor Gordon W. Allport, Harvard 
University, sends us an article The Psychological N ature of Personality with per- 
mission to make suitable excerpts for this issue. This article will appear in a Bright- 
man Memorial Volume which is under the editorship of President Louis W. Norris 
of MacMurray College. 


Professor Peter A. Bertocci, a former student of Dr. Brightman, has been appointed 
to the position held by Brightman at Boston University. He writes an appreciation 
of his great predecessor. 


Bowne’s oldest living graduate student, Dr. C. A. S. Dwight, living in Martha’s 
Vineyard, is now ninety-two years old. He had an article in a recent issue of The 
Personalist entitled Whitehead the Inscrutable. In testifying to his high estimate of 
the life and work of Brightman he discusses the doctrine of “the given” 

Prospect at Monterey is written by Gerhard Friedrich, Haverford College, a regular 
contributor of verse. 

Brightman: Colleague and Friend by Professor William Ernest Hocking, now retired, 
indicates the high regard held for Dr. Brightman in the academic world generally. 
Dean Emeritus Albert C. Knudson of Boston University School of Theology writes 
A Personal Word about his friend, colleague, and former student with whom he 
enjoyed many years of close association. 


If anyone has a right to be named the Poet Laureate of The Personalist, it would 
probably be Jenny Lind Porter because of the frequency of her contributions. ‘This 
time she appears in a sonnet which bears tribute to Brightman: The Personaiist. 
Brightman did a great work toward international academic understanding in his 
recognition of the outstanding philosophical developments of his Latin-American 
colleagues. How greatly this was appreciated is brought out in the tribute by Pro- 
fessor Francisco Romero of Argentina. 

Professor Herbert Sanborn, Brentwood, Tennessee, is now retired from Vanderbilt 
University. He contributes Hegelian Influences in Brightman in appreciation of 
his long friendship with Professor Brightman. 

When Boston University moved from Boylston Street several years ago, Warren E. 
Steinkraus discovered a notebook containing the notes taken in Bowne’s class on the 
History of Philosophy by Fred Winslow Adams and excerpts are presented together 
with an introduction by its discoverer. This item is of unusual interest because it 
shows Bowne’s attitude toward the history of philosophy which frequently has 
been questioned. 

The second article, Stace—Revealing Admissions, by H. H. Lippincott appears in 
this issue. Stace and the Cosmic Darkness will be found in the Summer number. 
Forrest Williams, Instructor in the Philosophy Department of the University of 
Colorado, Fulbright scholar at the Sorbonne 1950-1951, reviews Goethe’s Faust as 
a Renaissance Man by Harold Jantz, and sheds new light on an old problem. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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FOR E. S. B.—A THRENODY 


Where once there stood a noble tree, 
Full-leaved, with branches high, 

There lingers now an empty place, 
A space against the sky. 

Only a lonely star now smiles, 
Where once there stood a tree 

To greet across the beckoning miles, 


And wave its arms to me. 


Across the rugged hilltop’s crest, 
Though gleams the evening star, 
As if to bring my soul distressed, 


A message from afar; 


Stillin my desolated heart 


An empty place shall be, 
Till Time and Death shall do their part 
And bring him back to me. 


Rela Fs 


Brightman: Ex Umbras in Lucem 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


=| Fes passinG of Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
marks an era in the development of personalistic philosophy in 
America. This period, since the death of Borden Parker Bowne in 
1910, has been one of swift and terrifying transition. Filled with 
tumult and change, the incidence of two world wars and numerous 
lesser ones; the overturn of thrones; the resurgence of social and 
political philosophies; the impact of scholarly research on religion; 
the emergence of a pioneer country into world hegemony; years 
such as these have raised thousands of new problems and made 
uncouth the safe and sane counsels of more peaceful days. In the 
passage of historic events men can be expected to see only a little 
ahead of their time, for each generation must settle its affairs as it 
sees them and, however true it may be to the sapience of the past, 
new occasions create new duties and raise problems that cannot 
be solved by old wisdoms because they have never appeared before 
in the same connections. There is only one rule and law of govern- 
ment and society that stands as fresh and undimmed as in the 
morning of the world, and that is: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, mind and soul, and thy neighbor as thyself? 
All other forms, however valuable, however fitted to particular 
occasions, are but modes, habits, which become obsolete and which 
pass away because the love of God and man take on new facets and 
expressions under the changing conditions of society. The principle 
is undimmed by the years, the application of the principles calls for 
new decisions by every generation and each must decide for itself. 
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Tue [peas or Bowne’s Day 

Men of Bowne’s day were presented with an alternative of 
choices both of which were attended by an oversimplification in 
the popular mind. Scientific materialism was approaching the hey- 
day of its power. The Darwinian doctrine of evolution, perverted 
from the original purpose of its author, was made to serve as the 
confirmation of mechanistic materialism, discrediting all realities 
excepting matter and motion. It now seems curious that such a 
monism of matter should have been put forward as the cause of 
progress, of which the very essence is the appearance of the new 
and unique. So fascinating was the suggestion to some minds that 
the idea was seized upon as the negation of all spiritual values. In 
an eagerness to be rid of moral mandates, the discredit of mentality, 
and the invalidation of knowledge was overlooked. Its proponents 
lacked the philosophical acumen to discover the devastating effect 
of their own theory in vacating the plausibility and reliability of 
their own mental conclusions. Under the scheme, knowledge became 
logically impossible. With the denial of spiritual reality went the 
inescapable doubt of their own mental constructs. In such a scheme 
the field of knowledge was limited to the testimony of the senses 
written with equal validity on sane as on distorted minds, with the 
ring of truth not from reason but from physical effects. All per- 
ceptions were equally valid because of their material source. The 
oversimplification lay in ignoring the complication of competing 
and contrasting experiences of different minds. Disagreement in 
perceptions was unaccountable. 

Comparatively little was known in Bowne’s day about the 
nature of matter. Beginning with Roentgen’s and later discoveries, 
it became evident that impenetrability which had been conveniently 
assigned to the atom as the ultimate division of matter and incapable 
of demonstration, was the merest illusion. The imaginary particles 
carried on their dance not only around but through the very 
“inwards” of each other. The world of energy knew nothing about 
this last redoubt of the atom. “Impenetrability” was seen as a selec- 
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tive process. As one Nobel Prizer expressed it, this concept “experi- 
mental physics itself threw out of its house root and branch? These 
discoveries came after Bowne’s time but he had the intellectual 
insight to catch the oversimplification of the materialistic claim 
and its travesty of facts. 

What then seemed the only alternative to the acceptance of 
materialism, was to attack science in the interest of an equally 
oversimplified religious faith. Here one must accept the deistically- 
loaded notion of an absentee God, too lofty to enter the world except 
through the breaking of natural law, and so irascible as to demand 
continuous appeasement. Large claims were made for the deity of 
Jesus, but His own representations of God as love were discarded 
from application to the Divine character—a direct abrogation of 
His Gospel. 

Bowne raised his voice against both of these oversimplifications 
and incurred criticism from both sides. By the scientist and the 
materialistic philosopher he was dubbed a mere theologian in spite 
of the logic of his argument; by the theologian he was called to 
account in the last of the heresy trials. Revolt from the concept of 
an irate Deity led on the one hand to a spineless Pollyannaism and 
on the other an attempt to reinvest the God of primitive Judaism 
with a more modern reasonableness, but in the light of world events 
the whole problem of the goodness of God in view of the existence 
of evil has come into the foreground of discussion. This problem 
Brightman tried to meet in his doctrine of “The Given’ 


BRIGHTMAN AND THE PropLEeM oF Evin 
Brightman met the challenge in a characteristic way. He refused 
to overlook the darker facts of human experience in order to save 
the theological reputation of God. With Pollyannaism he had no 
patience for it was altogether contrary to his own deep experience 
with life. Watching the sufferings to death of one very close to him, 
he was presented with what seemed an insoluble mystery which 


1Millikan in Time Matter and Values (North Carolina Press, 1932). 
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involved either the Divine goodness or the Divine omnipotence. 
Since he could not deny the first without complete atheism, he must 
surrender the other. If God is omnipotent and all-creative, why 
should the innocent languish out hours of pain from incurable 
disease? Nor was this the complete situation, the whole creation 
travailed in pain together, waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. Since, however, the mystery of goodness was as unac- 
countable as the mystery of evil, he must stand by the belief in 
the Divine goodness. He could only believe that something stood 
in the way of the full expression of the Divine pity, and this he 
called “the given” In this he had to brave the censorship of 
orthodoxy, for this was to assert the limitation of God. It was 
unfortunate that so much of his energy had to be spent in defense 
of a position so baldly stated and preventing the further elucidation 
of the concept. Lurking within it is the profound truth calling for 
illumination—a truth which must have been sensed by so brilliant 
a mind as his—involving the heart of the Christian Gospel as well 
as the highest reaches of Jewish prophecy. 

Brightman’s first task was to present the problem in such a way 
as to awaken the slumbering minds of the orthodox and compel the 
reconsideration of the problem. It took a fine courage to do this, 
and a mighty faith to proclaim it and yet remain true to Christian 
principles. He was so transparently honest, so spiritually sincere, 
that even those to whom his doctrine was anathema could not deny 
the Christlikeness of his purpose and his life. Whether or not this 
started the whole new polemic of an outmoded orthodoxy to save 
the “faith once delivered; may be questioned since it had been 
rising from many sources from the Transcendentalists on, but that 
it influenced the neo-orthodoxy of today is indubitable. 

‘THE SECRET OF THE “GIVEN” 

There should be no illusions respecting the solution of the prob- 
lem of evil, for it cannot be considered apart from the problem of 
personality, personality in man and personality in God. In either 
case it is primarily a problem which must be solved in the heart of 
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the sufferer, be he man or God. It can become a universal solution 
only in the sense that the way of solution is open to every person. 
Therefore, any human answer must seem inconclusive and unsat- 
isfactory. While as individuals we may wring from suffering the 
choicest triumphs of human character, our mortal yet God-given 
sympathies forbid us ever to tolerate, so far as we may be able to 
prevent them, the undeserved sufferings of others. The problem of 
evil can be mitigated only under certain conditions and the mean- 
ing of the “given” must be further analyzed. Objections to such a 
limitation of God can disappear only if, in the first place, it is seen 
as self-limitation for a creative purpose; second, this purpose must 
be sufficiently important to outweigh the misery involved; third, 
some way of solution must be provided by which the individual 
may solve it for himself and, so solving it, attain thereby the high- 
est capacities of selfhood and self-possession; it must be shown that 
God himself suffers in the pain of his creatures and, so suffering, 
completes His own Divine experience. 

Thus we are led into the secret of the Christian Gospel and all 
else follows. If creation is to include the creation of souls, spirit- 
ual beings, and thus reach its highest phase and the purpose of cre- 
ation, there must be freedom to do evil as well as to choose the 
good. With freedom, to be sure, sin arrives but also moral respon- 
sibility, character, and values. Neither could the economy of any 
system be maintained if wrong-doing did not carry within it its 
incipient and deadly punishment. For this the invocation of fire 
and brimstone is necessary only to the primitive and stupid mind, 
since the severest sufferings arise within, and are intensified by the 
white light of eternal truth and Divine love. The punishment of 
sins against life is the cessation of that type of life, namely death. 
This seems to us the more terrible damnation, in spite of being 
charged with an inadequate conception of Hell. The terrible part 
of it lies in such waste of powers as creates within the individual 
mind an incapacity for goodness, the prolongation of an existence 
utterly boring, when the capacity for further evil-doing is re- 
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moved. This is the succinct and burning message of Sartre’s No 
Exit, which is quite out of line with his atheistic assumption. 

Here we reach the sensitive heart of all religion, prophecy, and, 
more particularly the Christian faith, expressed in the words: “God 
so loved the world?’ If the Divine Spirit could enable one soul to 
rise to the height of possession by the Deity, the same achievement 
was in some degree possible to every man. The last hours of that 
humanly divine, divinely human life, were spent in teaching his 
followers that the Comforter, the Paraclete, incarnate in them, 
would enable them to accomplish greater things than he had done. 
This was no belief in a dead or absentee God, standing apart from 
the world in a deistic aristocracy, but a living God, to be found in 
the affairs of human beings, entering into every responsive life as 
freely as the air enters the lungs of every breathing thing. This 
spirit could be counted on to inspire the genius of artist, poet, phi- 
lanthropist, saint, or prophet. As it had been once in a Judaean 
moment of time, so should it be in an exact degree to whosoever 
should obey its mandates. This doctrine though often professed has 
never been fully received or commonly believed by the Christian 
community and still awaits its delayed realization. The age of the 
Paraclete is yet to come in its fulness. 

One further point is disclosed as lurking behind the doctrine of 
the “given;’ and necessary to the clearing of the Divine character. 
The presence of evil and suffering must be justified not only by 
the freedom essential to moral achievement; not only by a purpose 
so transcendent as to offset the suffering; not only by the creation 
of souls; in the final analysis, it must be shown that the Divinity 
Himself suffers in the suffering of his creatures in the process of 
completing His own creative experience, perfected through suffer- 
ing. Here lies the secret of “the given”: the Cross is the solution 
of the problem of evil. By that complete self-limitation which for 
the Holy is perfect freedom, God escapes limitation: The Cross of 
Christ would be an inexplicable offense against humanity unless He 
who voluntarily hung upon it were also God. 


The Psychological Nature of Personality’ 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 


Bion declares that personalism is the 
theory that only persons are real.* Thus defined personalism is basi- 
cally a metaphysical doctrine. Since a psychologist has no profes- 
sional competence to argue an ontological position, he could not, 
as a psychologist, be a personalist—nor any other brand of meta- 
physician. 

Having made this pious disclaimer let us hasten to admit that 
whether he knows it or not every psychologist gravitates toward 
an ontological position. Like a satellite he slips into the orbit of 
positivism, naturalism, idealism, personalism. One of these, or some 
other explicit philosophy, exerts a pull upon his own silent pre- 
suppositions, even though he may remain ignorant of the affinity 
that exists. It is shortsighted of him to deny the dependence, or to 
refuse to articulate as best he can his own thinking about human 
nature with that brand of philosophy with which it is most close- 
ly allied. 

Yet assuming the will to communicate there remains the need 
for a common language. In the old days every major philosopher 
was also a psychologist. His metaphysics and his science of mind 
were all of a piece. At the present time specialization has reached a 
point—owing chiefly to the growing dominance of scientific method 


1Extracts from a chapter of a forthcoming memorial volume. See Contributors’ Page. 
2Edgar S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy, New York, Henry Holt, revised 
edition, 1951, p. 334- 
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in psychology—where completely congruent views of human na- 
ture are exceedingly difficult to achieve. 

Take the theory of the person. There is no doubt that within 
the present century psychologists have accumulated vast stores of 
research and insight. Unless I am mistaken, philosophical person- 
alists have not used these findings to any great extent as a testing 
ground for their own theories. And, vice versa, nearly all of this 
psychological cumulation has taken place without benefit of the 
hard thinking of those philosophers who to an equal degree have 
centered their attention upon the person. It seems as though two 
separate disciplines have evolved around the same subject matter, 
each with a distinctive contribution, but scarcely aware of the oth- 
er’s existence. The problem is to bring about a more coherent view 
of the person while respecting the dual approach. 

William Stern saw the issue clearly when he proposed that per- 
sonalism be regarded exclusively as a philosophical doctrine, and 
that the portion or type of psychology relevant to the issues of per- 
sonalism be called personalistics.* The distinction is meaningful and, 
up to a point, helpful. It invites the psychologist who agrees in find- 
ing personality the most absorbing and insistent topic in the world, 
to say his say without danger of undue presumption. It invites him 
to collaborate in a cross-disciplinary search without committing 
himself to propositions beyond his range of competence. 

At the same time the distinction breaks down, verbally at least, 
when the adjective personalistic, or the noun personalist, is em- 
ployed. A psychologist interested in personalistics (that is, in the 
psychology of the person) will almost certainly be labeled a “per- 
sonalist;’ and the line of thought he represents will be called “per- 
sonalistic:?? Hence, whether he likes it or not, he will be classified 
with a philosophical school whose interests he shares in part, but 
with whose total position he may hesitate to agree. A typical ground 
for hesitation, for example, lies in the fact that philosophical per- 


_'William Stern, Studien zur Personwissenschaft. 1: Personalistik als Wissenschaft, Leip- 
zig, Barth, 1930. rs 
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sonalism has traditionally endorsed “self-psychology” (Brightman, 
Calkins). Now a “personalistic” psychologist might find himself in 
sympathy with the trend of philosophical personalism and yet ob- 
ject to being ticketed as a “self-psychologist:’ 

It is this type of confusion, I believe, that has made psycholo- 
gists, however person-oriented they are, reluctant to accept the per- 
sonalistic label. It seems to overcommit them, or to align them with 
a type of psychology they regard as inadequate. While an increas- 
ing number of psychological theorists’ are becoming person-cen- 
tered, few of them have as yet explicitly accepted the label per- 
sonalistic. One recent and outstanding exception is represented in 
the new textbook written by Professor Gardner Murphy of the 
College of the City of New York. He boldly declares his view of 
general psychology to be “personalistic’”” We note, however, that 
his position is more methodological than metaphysical. He writes, 
“The conception is that every psychological act is the act of a whole 
person, and that the first task of psychology is to focus upon the 
nature of the person?”* 

Now there is no doubt that personalistic psychology, conceived 
even in this limited way, may be a valuable ally of philosophical 
personalism. It may even be viewed as a necessary propaedeutic. For, 
if as Brightman insists, truth is a matter of systematic coherence, 
then all the valid discoveries of psychology pertaining to the nature 
of personality must find their place without remainder in the phi- 
losophy of personalism. Reciprocally, the personalistic psychologist 
will find the significance of his own researches deepened by his 
acquaintance with the larger context of philosophical personalism. 
What the two disciplines have in common is their conviction that 
the person is altogether central in the scheme of things whether the 
scheme is explored at the psychological or at the philosophical level. 

The problem to which I wish to address myself is this: what 
attributes must a theory of personality have in order to be consid- 
ered adequate to the empirical facts before us? If this question can 

4Gardner Murphy, Introduction to Psychology, New York, Harper & Bros., 1951, p. xvi. 
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be answered satisfactorily we shall then have in hand the type of 
theory to which personalistic philosophy—in the interests of sys- 
tematic congruence—must accommodate itself. 

There are, as I see the matter, at least five essential characteristics 
that an adequate theory of personality will possess. It must possess 
all of these, not only in order to accommodate the empirical facts as 
known, but also in order to avoid self-contradiction. Let me be clear. 
I am speaking here of the criteria of personality that appear to be 
mandatory to a person-centered psychologist. I also believe that the 
philosophical personalist is required to accept them in one form or 
another. If my exposition seems too spatial, too biological, too dual- 
istic, I can only plead that the personalist in his theorizing take full 
account of the psychologist’s need. I shall not object if he wishes to 
recast my propositions in more congenial terms, provided only that 
his final product leaves the substance of these criteria available for 
the psychologist’s use in his continued researches. 


An adequate theory of personality will 
regard the human personality as integumented, 7.e., as cen- 
tered in the organism rather than in society; 
regard the organism as replete, not empty; 
regard motivation as normally a fact of present structure 
and function, not merely as an outgrowth of earlier forces; 
employ units of analysis capable of living synthesis; 


allow adequately for, but not rely exclusively upon, the 
phenomenon of self-consciousness. 


Let us now attempt to clarify and expand these requirements. 

Human personality has a locus—within the skin. To be sure its 
imagination and memory range far and wide. But these acts are well 
grounded in a psychophysical matrix of some order. On another 
plane of existence personality may be freed from its space-time 
bondage, but on the plane where the psychologist dwells, it must 
be viewed as an organic unity, accessible to study through its inten- 
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tional acts, its verbal report, and even its reflex and physiological 
functioning. More than one of the body-mind solutions available to 
personalists would, I think, adequately meet this need. I shall not 
here attempt to choose among them. 

In spite of my defense of integumentation, I concede that a gen- 
uine weakness in personalistic writing—both philosophical and psy- 
chological—is its tendency to side-step the countless intersections that 
occur between the personality system and the social system. Even 
though personalists, by conviction, must ascribe primacy to the for- 
mer, they can ill afford to leave unsolved the problems created by 
the intersection. If they persistently do so, their basic contributions 
will be by-passed and disregarded by advancing social science. The 
relation of personality to society must somehow be dealt with ade- 
quately. It is not enough to assert that a person’s traits, attitudes, sub- 
jective values, or other inner forces account for his conduct. While 
this statement is true, it disregards the question of origins, as well as 
such situational variance as occurs in conduct. In spite of a prevail- 
ing consistency orte does vary one’s behavior—within limits—accord- 
ing to social circumstance. Io be sure no one varies it in ways that 
are not already his. But neither is he closed off from, and independ- 
ent of, the social system. He maintains his own boundaries, but those 
boundaries are not impermeable. 

The need for a social science that will adequately hold the as- 
sumptions of personalistic psychology is exceedingly acute. The 
theories and trends... seem... to veer away from person conceived 
as an integumented system. They illustrate perhaps what Riesman 
sets forth as the most telling change in American character—the shift 
from “inner-directedness” to “other-directedness:’”’ So great today 
is the demand for peer approval (children in some schools are graded 
not on the three R’s but on “‘adjustment’’) that it seems natural for 


5D. Riesman, The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American Character. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. It is well to recall in this connection that John Dewey 
in The Public and its Problems (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1927) raised the issue of the 
dismemberment of the person into mere appendages of many publics—into a taxpayer, an 
auto owner, a church member, a husband, a bowler, a Civic Leaguer, a dentist, ad infinitum. 
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contemporary social scientists to think in terms of basic personality 
rather than in terms of ful/-bodied personality, and in terms of roles 
rather than being. It was easier for personalism to have its say in the 
earlier days of “inner-directedness” when it was taken for granted 
that each person possessed inner purposes and inner balances. In the 
present day, personalistic psychology and philosophy must fight hard 
to breast the tide of other-directedness, the tide of the Massenmensch. 
The influence of modern positivism upon the psychological study 
of personality is in part wholesome. Diagnostic instruments are im- 
proving; more exacting standards of evidence prevail; anecdotes and 
rumor are discredited; and the preference for operational definitions 
has, in a limited way, made for more intelligible communication. 
But positivism also has stultifying effects. Its devotees exclude 
explanations in terms of inner traits, purposes, interests; some even 
tell us that the nervous system can no longer be invoked in our ex- 
planatory sequences. Since nothing that occurs between the stimulus 
and the response is observable, no “intervening variable” is admis- 
sible. We must confine our explanatory efforts, so they say, to events 
that lie outside the organism. Even the habits of Watsonian behav- 
iorism must go. One positivist remarked, “When we understand the 
properties of the stimulus, we shall not need the concept personality?’ 
What lies behind this methodological craving for an empty or- 
ganism? Is it an ascetic desire for scientific chastity—allowing only 
minimal assumptions in order to avoid the traps of subjectivism and 
circular reasoning? In a thousand years of chaste research built on 
these meager assumptions, does one hope to achieve a science of be- 
havior having some measure of adequacy? Or, could it be that this 
formula is from the outset an escapist device, designed to protect 
the harassed scientist from every pulsation of real life around him? 
He finds it comforting to say that “Science is willingness to accept 
facts even when they are opposed to wishes”; yet his own wish to 
emulate natural scientists leads him to reject all facts that are op- 
posed to his wishes. Brightman has shown how the experimental 
scientist, however positivistic his procedure, is in fact making vari- 
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ous silent assumptions that interpose the self, as an intervening vari- 
able, between the scientist’s own stimuli and his own responses.’ 

While adherents of extreme positivism are relatively rare in psy- 
chology, their influence is strong enough to create a tone of apology 
among certain writers who timidly affirm the utility of “interven- 
ing variables,’ “hypothetical constructs)’ or “inferred tendencies?’ 

Now’ it is obvious that a full-bodied psychology of personality 
must take precisely the opposite tack. It must assume from the out- 
set that there is nothing scientifically shameful about postulating a 
well-furnished personality that is something and does something, 
having internal structures and substructures that ‘cause?’ or par- 
tially cause, behavior. One may, of course, gain helpful hints from 
positivism regarding the need for reliable criteria in establishing in- 
ferences concerning traits, habits, attitudes, needs, and sentiments. 
Yet no psychologist concerned with personality can avoid altogether 
the postulation of inner dispositions within the organism to account 
for its consistency in conduct and for its motivation. In this connec- 
tion William McDougall has argued that “inner tendency” is the 
most indispensable concept in the entire science of psychology.’ Still 
the pressures emanating from positivism are all in the other direction. 
It is the fashion to unstock the organism—especially to strip it of 
dynamic power and purpose. ... 

With much that I have here written any personalistic philosopher 
would, I suppose, agree. He would be bound to approve my insist- 
ence that psychology deal adequately with personality as a system. 
He may even be saying, Go tell you story to the person-destroying 
psychologists, not to us. 

But we come now to a thornier criterion—one that may call for 
broad concessions on the part of the philosophical personalist; if 
not, one that at the very least indicates the need for a fresher basis of 
mutual understanding. The criterion may be stated as follows: 


sE, S, Brightman, “The Presuppositions of Experiment; The Personalist, 1938, 19, pp. 


136-143. . 
TWilliam McDougall, “Tendencies, as Indispensable Postulates of All Psychology,’ 1X 
Congres International de Psychologie, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1938, pp. 157-170. 
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An adequate psychology of personality will allow amply for the 
concept of self; but will not employ it as a factotum. Earlier in this 
essay I suggested that a personalistic psychology need not be a self- 
psychology at all. Brightman, on the contrary, explicitly equates the 
two.* Yet Brightman is entirely fair in pointing to the transiency, 
fragmentation, and dissociations that occur in self-awareness. He 
allows with Goethe that two (or more) selves may dwell in every 
man’s breast. And when it comes to hysterical states where Jeyklls 
and Hydes are at war, he fully admits that the resulting picture 1s 
one of “psychic chaos?’ Self-psychology, he holds, does not deny 
that “there are or may be other streams of consciousness than that of 
the normal self, connected with one human organism; the point in- 
sisted on is that every such stream or process is in the form of self- 
experience, however brief, abnormal, or transitory it may be.’ ‘Thus 
whenever there is consciousness, some kind of self-experience is al- 
ways present. 

Let us first identify the points where the philosopher and the 
psychologist are in agreement concerning the properties of the self. 
In the first place, they must agree that consciousness by no means 
always involves self-awareness. (It is vital to bear in mind that to 
Brightman self-experience does not mean self-awareness.) It seems 
highly probable that an animal is conscious but also that its conscious- 
ness has no self-reference. As Romanes put the matter, the animal 
knows but does not know that it knows. Similarly, the dawn of 
self-awareness in the child is now fairly securely established as a 
product of maturation and learning gradually developing during the 
second and third years of life. Among adults, in states of drowsiness 
and low vitality, there is certainly no awareness of self. And if our 
criterion of self-awareness is at all exacting (i.e., if we require that 
mental states be clearly felt to be part of a self-system), then we 
might hazard the guess that a person can go through the entire day 
without being self-aware at all. 


8Introduction to Philosophy (rev. ed.), p. 202. 
®Tbid., p. 210. 
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A second point of agreement lies in the fact that, in spite of the 
ephemerality of self-awareness, it remains the most certain attest that 
we have of personal existence. It is the solid empirical core of hu- 
man personality. We do not always recognize our consciousness as 
“owned” but the fact that we occasionally do so is basic to our sense 
of personal identity, of continuity, and of personal unity. A good 
deal of modern psychology is concerned with the phenomenologi- 
cal view of the self as datum. One popular (if fairly trivial) line 
of research has to do with the phenomenal localization of the self in 
various regions of the body.” Another more significant interest is 
in the conditions under which experience is recognized as owned.” 
Recently the topic of the self-image (“ego ideal”) has come into 
prominence especially in therapeutic literature.” Many psycholo- 
gists see that the idea of the self, as well as the awareness of the self, 
constitute a central pivot in the development and change of per- 
sonality. 

In this line of work, however, we note that the definition of 
self is somewhat restricted. Self is regarded only as the individual 
as known to the individual. There is as yet no explicit admission of 
the self as an agent. 

But agreement does, I think, proceed further. The person- 
centered psychologist recognizes that the sense of self, however 
ephemeral, becomes a vital and active reference point for all con- 
duct. The operation of memory—especially of recognition—brings 
constantly to mind the indisputable fact of personal identity. The 
self as anchorage point in consciousness becomes securely estab- 
lished after the first year or two of life, so that the child comes to 
locate up and down, before and behind, past and future, striving 
and rejection, in relation to the self he knows. 


10Cf, E. L. Horowitz, “Spatial Localization of the Self; Journal of Social Psychology, 


1935» 6, PP- 379-387. ' 

11Cf, Elizabeth W. Amen, “An Experimental Study of the Self in Psychology? Psycho- 
logical Monographs, 1926, 35, No. 165; H. Lundholm, “Reflections upon the Nature of the 
Psychological Self} Psychological Review, 1940, 47, pp. 110-126. 


12The references in footnotes 18 and 19 are relevant to this matter. 3 
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Thus conation becomes bound into the system. Especially in 
the second and third year of life the child grows acutely self-aware, 
and begins to assert himself as a “fighter for ends.’ (Anyone with 
a negativistic offspring of this age will need no further proof.) A 
clamorous self-centeredness sets in which, only with the passing 
of years, becomes socialized and modified into the pursuit of values 
less egocentric. 

Such evidence leads us to assume that, however transient the 
consciousness of self may be, yet all sensing, acting, willing are, at 
bottom owned; and that selfhood is the central presupposition we 
must hold in examining the psychological states of human beings. 
With this broad inference we agree, though one point remains 
troublesome. What about the baby? ‘To say that the infant unknow- 
ingly “owns” its blurred experience establishes a self prior to the 
development of the capacity for self-consciousness. Personalists 
may insist that this is a necessary assumption, but for my part I 
should like to leave open the possibility that the emergence of self- 
hood in the course of early life may be a defensible proposition. 

Up to this point, I assume, personalists and person-centered 
psychologists are in agreement. Where then is there crucial disagree- 
ment between them? The chief issue, to my mind, comes from the 
tendency of the former to overstress the function of consciousness. 
The tendency takes many forms, whether in connection with dis- 
cussions of self, of person, or personality. While Brightman does not 
mean by self-experience awareness of self, he does mean by it the 
conscious operation and conscious owning of experience. Further, 
respecting personality, he writes, “philosophically, then, personality 
is restricted to actual consciousness; psychologists will continue to 
interpret personality as the empirical situation in interaction with 
a body. This does no harm, unless one becomes confused between 
the given empirical situation and hypothetical entities, like bodies, 
which are related to it’’* Professor Bertocci, another personalist, 
writes, “a person is a conscious (my italics) unity ... of the activi- 

18E. S, Brightman, “What Is Personality?” The Personalist, 1939, 20, p. 138. 
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ties of sensing, remembering, imagining, thinking, feeling, emoting, 
oughting, willing, and appreciating” 

Confronted with such overloading of the person with conscious- 
ness, the psychologist becomes alarmed lest he be drawn into the 
camp of simon-pure mentalism, and lest he lose the organic unity 
of personality functioning as he knows it. To Bertocci he would 
reply that many of the activities of sensing, remembering, imagining, 
thinking, feeling, willing, and the like, proceed in a unified way 
without full (and sometimes without any) participation of con- 
sciousness. The person, therefore, is ore than a conscious unity. 
‘To Brightman he would say that if, philosophically considered, per- 
sonality is restricted to actual consciousness, then the psychologist 
is talking about a different and wider entity that brooks no such 
arbitrary psychophysical surgery... . 

While I have unavoidably raised certain disputed issues, I am 
inclined, as Brightman is, to give an affirmative answer to the por- 
tentous question he asks: “Can a refined concept of personality be 
developed, which, on the one hand, will preserve all of the results of 
scientific knowledge about human personality, and, on the other, 
will provide a first principle for interpreting the entire cosmos?””* 

Brightman is right, I think, in holding that the limited opera- 
tions of science reveal certain aspects of the structure of cosmic 
personality. Science teaches us much concerning processes of integra- 
tion, concerning relationships between whole and part, concerning 
motivation, tendency, aspiration. It discloses the contradiction and 
pathologies in personal functioning, and at the same time uncovers 
potentialities for unending growth. Psychological knowledge, to 
be sure, must be supplemented by aesthetics, religion, history, and 
literature—all of which contribute valid evidence concerning the 
nature of human personality. As a capstone a philosophy is needed 
that will overspread all of the empirical evidence thus assembled... . 


14F, S. Brightman, “Personality as a Metaphysical Principle, in Personality in Theology: 
a symposium in honor of Albert Cornelius Knudson, Boston, Boston University Press, 1943, 
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Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


BY 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 


ee BRIGHTMAN was an impassioned 
teacher. His concern in his classroom was to inspire his students 
with that love of truth which keeps one thinking. For this Socratic 
midwife, a person was not really born until he himself began to 
think, and to respect the thinking of others—enough to examine it! 
Again, like Socrates, Brightman was a man of conviction, and he 
spoke earnestly, without mercy for intellectual pretension or 
sophistry. Sometimes a student, disagreeing with his teacher, might 
get the feeling that his teacher had cut him down too sharply. But 
the teacher, who always took the sincere questioner seriously, would 
frequently return to the point at issue with: “As I think it over, 
there was more to what you said than I realized’’ A teacher with 
convictions, yes, but a teacher imbued with the humility that springs 
from respect for persons and for truth. When Edgar Brightman 
moved into a classroom, philosophy came alive both as a way of 
thinking, of developing convictions, and of holding them firmly, 
but without dogmatism. 

Edgar Brightman was himself a seeker for the whole truth, 
or better, for the wholeness of truth. The conviction—and it seemed 
to grow even stronger in his later years—was that no person worthy 
of the philosophic venture could be satisfied with the narrower 
accuracies of mathematics and science. There is another kind of 
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accuracy, better called adequacy, which is achieved through a 
synoptic vision and the relentless attempt to relate every part of 
experience with every other part. One found him always looking 
for the truth in other philosophical perspectives. First as a student, 
and then as a colleague, I was impressed with his desire to give other 
philosophical viewpoints their due. His philosophic plea, underlying 
his own personalism, was that every area of experience, the sensory, 
the logical, the moral, the aesthetic, the religious, be allowed to 
speak on its own terms, as we sought the vision of the whole. 
Philosophy for him was an imaginative enterprise inspired both by 
the concrete problems of everyday living and by the demands made 
upon a person by the life of reason. His conclusion? Be a whole 
person in a healthy cosmos, which is itself inspired by the vision of 
free, creative harmony between the Person and persons! 

Edgar Brightman was a practicing personalist. The finite-infinite 
Person, God, was to be treated as a person and not as a mere 
hypothesis. Brightman the philosopher treated his conception of 
God as the best hypothesis his reason could develop; Brightman 
the man engaged his whole being, appreciatively, and adventurously, 
into the social experience of communicating with God. His intellect 
tried to understand the God who had found him and whom he had 
found in the intimacy of his religious practice and the moral venture. 
And he emerged from these experiences a relentless opponent of those 
dogmas and demands of religious groups which put the emphasis 
on considerations other than the experience of God. He would not 
trust a revelation which encouraged persons to be exclusive either 
in their search for God or in their findings. For him the person and 
his free conscience partook of the sacredness of God. Thus, in any 
group one always found him urging that arbitrary barriers, of race, 
of color, of creed, of political or philosophical persuasion, be re- 
moved. Little wonder that for many of us Edgar Brightman’s life 
was a unique reflection of the best in Socrates and Christ. 


From Bowne’s Oldest Living Graduate 


CrAr oD WIG 


if TooK my doctorate under Dr. Bowne in 
1909, the last class approbated by him. In our Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man has been a:tower of strength in defense of theism and per- 
sonalism—for theism does not make sense unless it is viewed as 
involving a society of interacting selves, with God at the apex. 
He was always a man to be answered, and fearless in expressing his 
opinions. From the Christian standpoint his supreme witness may 
be said to have been, when before the Eastern Division of the 
Association he delivered his Presidential Address on “The Empir- 
ical Approach to God?’ which was well received. He had a profound 
faith in metaphysics with a mission, which if it does not “bake 
bread,’ makes a better man of the baker. Latterly, his philosophical 
interest reached out internationally as practically every other live 
thing does today. 

Brightman was deeply in sympathy with the main theses of 
Bowne, whom he highly revered, but was perhaps more in touch 
with American philosophers. While Bowne had taught on the 
Areopagus in the spirit of Plato, Brightman contended with all 
comers in the Agora, after the manner of a vagrant and keenly 
inquisitive Socrates. He loved to mix in debate, excelled at give-and- 
take, afhrming and riposting in the best of humor. For him, meta- 
physics was good fun. 

In one important respect Bowne and Brightman were very 
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much alike—in reverence for truth, profound belief in a governing 
God, and in intimate association with church life. For the most part, 
both, in their lecturing and writing used ordinary English words— 
yet often in an extraordinary sense. Brightman knew all the philo- 
sophical techniques (some of the jargons), and on occasion could 
swing cryptic phrases like so many Indian clubs. 

And-now a few words must be said regarding Brightman’s 
attempted theodicy, which many of those who liked and loved him 
have greatly regretted. The problem of evil seems to have proved 
a turning point in his thought. He was greatly intrigued, if not 
obsessed, with the doctrine of “the given? (By whom, and for 
whom, given, we have never in our own thinking, been able clearly 
to make out.) For Brightman the suffering in the world was 
insufferable. He was struggling to keep his faith in the view that 
God is good—and took the mistaken course of limiting His power. 
This was not just the admission of an ethical dualism in the universe, 
where two principles external to each other are in aggressive an- 
tagonism. For our brilliant friend (and Boston University’s pride), 
in his doctrine of a finite (and growing) God, seems to have carried 
a dualism, or at any rate, a bafflement, into the very nature of the 
Deity. Here, in Brightman’s thought, this vague, vast, impertinent 
“given” introduces itself as a kind of obstructive element in a not 
yet perfected (yet developing) Theism. This can only be mastered 
in time (sic)—so that meanwhile a kind of dichotomy or schizo- 
phrenia exists in the Divine nature. This is a contractionist and not 
an expansionist conception of the Deity. The relief it gives to those 
who are confused with the amount of evil and consequent suffering 
in the world is more apparent than real. The idea of a God who is 
struggling to become a God—that is, a real, full-powered, able-to- 
help-to-the-uttermost Deity—is repulsive to Christian consciousness. 
In any view of the world hitherto offered, there remain irreducible 
surds and/or absurds—irrational and inexplicable evils, like sand or 
other abrasives in the cosmic machinery. 

All this we say, lest young thinkers too lightly accept the plaus- 
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ible, yet unproven, theory of a finite God. There is plenty of evil 
and suffering in the world, still God is in His Heaven, though all 
is not right with the world. He cannot be indifferent to the pain 
and woes of men for, in the person of His Son, Jehovah has suffered, 
even physical pain upon the Cross, more than any mortal man can 
ever suffer. The true vision, we believe, is the theoria of the Cross. 
Past Calvary is the path to peace. 

The truth may indeed be that God is dynamic, not static, 
or rather (paraxodically) a dynamic staticism, which practically 
means not absolutely passionless, but being progressively affected 
—as any living being must—by events, or occasions as they suc- 
cessively occur. Thus, it would seem, we may in our theology get 
the good and not the evil of the “Process” idea. 

All in all, Edgar Sheffield Brightman was a splendid man and a 
noble thinker. To quote John Somerville, he “lived his philosophy-’ 
Like Bowne, he knelt time and again at the altar’s rail. He was 
always a quickener of thought. We shall be better for knowing 
him, and for him is now fulfilled the petition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: “Granting us in this world knowledge of the truth, 
and in the world to come, Life Everlasting?’ 


Prospect at Monterey 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Clothe now the evening in purple light, 

Spread out the copper clouds, and make the sea 

A sheet of burnished gold. Then let the night 
Come huge and silent. Hang on rock and tree 
Unearthly shadows. Scatter overhead 

Designs of stars, and on the surf-rimmed beach 
Have the young lovers stroll, by beauty led, 
Warm hand in hand, communing without speech, 
Lure them with gentlest breezes, draw them near, 
That in the coolness of the night’s embrace 

Far out upon the white, deserted pier 

They may stand long—long gazing into space, 
Beyond the sea, the stars, the vanished sun, 

Till soul and oversoul melt into one. 


Brightman: Colleague and Friend 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


| eae many years, Edgar Brightman was 
a friend and neighbor, as well as a colleague—ready to co-operate, 
and always with a firm, kindly, and effective hand—an admirable 
presider: when we finished a session with Brightman in the chair, 
we felt better about the meaning of philosophy for the life of a 
community. Brightman had a position; he was not one who agreed 
with everybody: he was not a Hegelian in the sense that he was 
always ready to propose a synthesis in which the position of his 
Opponent was included; some philosophers, in his view, were dead 
wrong, and he could tell you where they were wrong. This defi- 
niteness never prevented him from being a good listener, and a 
hopeful listener: he believed the issues could be worked through. 
That is why his presiding had a creative touch, and why his mere 
presence in the Philosophical Association lifted the morale of 
necessarily critical intercourse. 

Two qualities of his thinking I should like especially to signalize. 
One, its concreteness, brings it into relation with contemporary 
movements whose affiliation is not yet recognized. When Jean 
Wahl put out his memorable essay Vers le Concret, he was charac- 
terizing a trend, visible in Bergson, Marcel, and others, which now 
inclines to recognize an ancestor in Kierkegaard. The “concrete,” 
for this group of thinkers, is precisely not the physical object or 
the event in space-time: the biological, as vital impetus, is more 
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concrete than the field of force; the psychological than the bio- 
logical; the whole point of celebrating Existenz 1s the conviction 
that whatever includes feeling, passion, anxious tension, is more 
concrete than the solidest fact or the most energetic of dynamic 
phenomena devoid of these characters. The personalism for which 
Brightman stood is, I believe, in agreement with this trend and has 
to some extent anticipated the European movement toward a rede- 
fined concreteness, of which ‘emergent evolution” was another 
phase. In the wider historical perspective of the coming generation 
in philosophy, these locally more-or-less independent steps forward 
will be seen as parts of a common philosophical advance. 

The second trait, of which I would speak briefly, is the impetus 
toward system, within Brightman’s own thinking, in fairly complete 
contrast with the vocal protestations of Kierkegaard and most of 
those who follow him. Reasons for the disrepute of system-making 
are obvious: the world cannot by inspection be put into a neat and 
durable set of categories; if Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel have them 
well listed and set into genetic order, a Whitehead will come along 
with a new set; and on this set he will prudently write “provisional” 
or “for the present cosmic era only’’—after all, a fairly generous lease 
of life. Brightman parades no finished system, but he knows the 
meaning of the goal—that “system” is merely knowing thoroughly 
what it is that you think. He knows that whoever writes with con- 
scious aversion to system is simply putting on other shoulders the 
burden of making sense of his utterances. Much of the labor of 
philosophy consists in finding placement for the unsystematic dicta 
of poet and prophet, and today let us add, dramatist—a labor agree- 
able and rewarding, but also indispensable. System is escaped only 
at the cost of a certain auspicious parasitism, which on the whole 
adds to philosophical fraternity, once we see what is happening! 

Brightman embodies the spirit of philosophical fraternity; he 
lives on as philosopher, as teacher, also as colleague, citizen, and 
well-beloved friend. 


Brightman: A Personal Word 


BY 


ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


| Feaea YEARS AGO Edgar S. Brightman, 
then a recent graduate of Brown University with a Master of Arts 
degree, enrolled in one of my classes in Boston University School 
of Theology. He soon proved to be one of the keenest minds in 
our student body and since that time, as he said in his last letter to 
me, we were “continuously and intimately related to each other 
in our work: It was my privilege to recommend him for each of 
the three teaching positions that he held during his life, and it was 
also my privilege to read critically almost all of his major manu- 
scripts before their publication. This service he also performed 
for me. 

There are, it seems to me, three intellectual and two moral 
characteristics that every discussion of philosophical or theological 
subjects ought to have. The intellectual characteristics are clarity, 
profundity, and consistency; the moral characteristics are candor 
and conviction. These characteristics were pre-eminent in all of 
Bowne’s public work and they were also conspicuous features of 
Brightman’s conversation and literary style. Interestingly, they 
both served Boston University as professors of philosophy for a 
period of thirty-four years, Bowne from 1876 to 1910 and Bright- 
man from 1919 to 1953. 

In two respects, however, Brightman differed from Bowne. 
One was in his extraordinary interest in and patience with detail. 
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This manifested itself in his personal association with his students, 
in his amazingly extensive correspondence, in his relations to the 
various philosophical societies to which he belonged, and in his 
views on current social and political questions. As a consequence, 
he was a truly great teacher, though in a somewhat different sense 
from Bowne. 

Another respect in which he differed from Bowne was in his 
theory of the Divine finitude. He held that there was a limitation 
in the Divine nature, against which the Divine Will consciously 
struggled. This was a novel theory in the history of theistic idealism 
and attracted wide attention. Some of his students have, in my 
opinion, overemphasized its importance. Brightman’s greatness, I 
think, lay not in his departure from classical theism, but in his 
kinship with it. It was as champion of a consistent theistic world- 
view, not as a representative of a rather dubious variant of it, that 
he made his chief and permanent contribution to philosophical and 
religious thought. 


The Personalist 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
Memorial Sonnet 


By Jenny Linn Porter 


Not any tie that wakes, nor none that sleeps 
Can bind me as this living tie has bound; 

I know not what some Manfred of the steeps 
Would say of me, who have an echo found 

In earthly spirit, timbred to mine own: 
“Wanderer! beyond the midnight is an hour— 
Loiterer! the brow of morrow may be known 
Paling with secret omen...” In a tower 

Like unto thine, great Pilgrim! be my end 
Whispered to ghostly music, chords as rare 
And sad as elfin eyes, fitful as air 

Wild incantation shaped, bitter as wind 
Moaning along the hollows, should the mind 
Abase its worth through love of human kind. 


eee 


Professor Edgar S. Brightman and 
Latin-American Philosophy 


BY 


FRANCISCO ROMERO 


le. ME and for other Latin-Americans, the 
death of Professor Edgar S. Brightman is not merely a loss in an 
abstract and general sense. For us his death signifies not only the loss 
of an eminent philosopher, but also that of a friend in the best sense 
of the word. In the short history of the relations existing among 
those who have been devoted to the philosophy of both Americas, 
without doubt one of the most important positions belong to Bright- 
man. His friendly intercourse with us has been much more than 
the usual connections maintained at a distance by those who par- 
ticipate in identical intellectual occupations. His interest was not 
limited to the speculative plane, although built upon it, but extended 
also to persons, in terms of a voluntary and deliberate selection and 
a frequent and cordial exchange of ideas, the characteristics of a 
sincere friendship; for this reason the obstacle of distance remained 
greatly lessened and one gained the impression of having him near, 
almost present. Thus, as his philosophy is a meditation on the hu- 
man person, he held in fact respect and esteem for concrete persons, 
and sought contact with them vigorously and generously. 

In various ways he showed his interest in Latin-American philo- 
sophic studies which he came to know profoundly; in lectures and 
courses, in articles and occasional reference, he dealt with us, our 
ideas and our books. Furthermore, as I have said, he established 
warm friendships on the margin of intellectual exchange, and never 
hesitated in expressing his word of stimulation or belief when he 
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considered the occasion opportune. But perhaps that for which we 
owe him most is that which gives evidence of the sincerity of his 
interest, the fact that he knew how to inspire in his students his 
own interest for the Latin-American, contributing thus in a notable 
manner to the continual increase of that kind of interest. Mutual 
understanding in the spiritual order is always advantageous for both 
sides, but here the advantage is increased because there is added the 
special circumstance that our respective philosophic orientations, 
agreeing in some things, differing in others, reach the point that at 
times they seem to complement each other, and in every case, one 
can, by contrast, serve the other by making itself better known to 
itself. 

I have been able to prove that the attention given to the phi- 
losophy of Latin America by the North Americans came in many 
instances from the recommendations of Professor Brightman, which 
in some merely aroused curiosity while in others it stimulated a 
serious knowledge of the currents of ideas which have appeared in 
our countries. And that which does most credit to the extent and 
fruitfulness of his influence is that which came indirectly and by 
reflection on more than one occasion, that is, that the interest for 
our philosophy is discovered also in persons not taught by him per- 
sonally, but by those who had been taught by him directly. His 
attachment to the thought of our countries was shown continually 
and those who needed information concerning the field sought to 
obtain it from him certain to obtain it correctly and abundantly. 

In 1951, when revising his fine book An Introduction to Phi- 
losophy, he wished to recognize in the preface, with his character- 
istic generosity, the friends and colleagues from whose books and 
correspondence he had received stimulation in his philosophic labor; 
among them he had the kindness to include me. On my part I must 
say that I am deeply pained by the death of this great teacher and 
very dear friend, in whose writings I have always found lofty and 
noble teachings, and whose friendship has been for me constantly 
a moral support. 


Hegelian Influences in Brightman 
BY 


HERBERT C. SANBORN 


L. IS DIFFICULT for some of us to realize that 
that Edgar Sheffield Brightman is gone, although his extremely criti- 
cal condition for over a year had prepared us somewhat for the final 
shock; and for those of us who knew him primarily through the 
medium of his writings and through correspondence he seems al- 
most as present as ever. . 

The belief in immortality which Brightman cherished, and for 
which he argued so ably in his special discussions of the problem, is 
doubtless furthered but not replaced by this survival in echoes which 
maintain continuity for the speaker-writer, ameliorating and assuag- 
ing the first sense of tragic loss. We realize at the same time keenly 
the truth that the very essence of tragedy is the sad fact that we are 
able to value truly objects and persons only when we have lost them, 
and in the case of friends at least we endeavor immediately to hold 
fast to the fleeting image and perhaps for the first time to take full 
account of a man and his still unfinished labor... . 

Brightman was a person whom one might hesitate to class as a 
liberal in thought and action on account of the vagueness and cur- 
rent abuse of the label. He might perhaps be much better charac- 
terized as a liberal-conservative, and, in harmony with his more 
general Puritanical background, as a conservative-liberal, relative al- 
ways to the specific concrete problem immediately involved. . . . 

Brightman in all aspects of his life was meticulous with respect 
to order and details and uncompromisingly conservative with re- 
spect to what are often regarded as the “small vices.’ 
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In his technical thinking Brightman moved midway between 
Hegel and James and then between James and Hegel. Biographically, 
he began, according to his own account, with a somewhat uncritical 
adherence to the Hegelianism of Royce; but this was soon tempered 
by the pragmatism of Peirce and James before he came under the 
immediate influence of Bowne’s personalism. He found here a certain 
mediation of opposing views at a time when this doctrine was so 
unpopular and at variance with the Zeitgeist that it required con- 
siderably more mental and moral integrity to associate with it than 
at present, when a whole crop of the dragon’s teeth has been har- 
vested in various unsatisfactory impersonalisms. The steadfast de- 
fense and explication of personalism by Brightman and Flewelling 
are doubtless largely responsible for a changed attitude in this respect 
in America, especially before foreign influences came to be effective. 
. .. Next to Bowne, in the opinion of the present writer the influ- 
ence of Hegel was formative and predominant. From the back- 
ground of a lifelong intimacy with the German language and litera- 
ture and from conversations with our philosopher, it can be affirmed 
that he was exceptionally well equipped with first-hand acquaintance 
of all the German and literary sources of thought down to the very 
present. He read them just as they had written them in the original, 
as he read his Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Lucretius, Renouvier, Berg- 
son and the rest; he was even familiar at first hand with Frohscham- 
mer’s Die Phantasie als Grundprinzip des Weltprozesses and “das 
neue Wissen und der alte Glaube’”’; and Friedrich Theodor Fischer’s 
delightful but practically untranslatable Auch Einer. 

His familiarity with Hegel, too, was far from being confined to 
the usual indispensable bibliography, as the present writer was as- 
sured on more than one occasion. Once when mention was made in 
conversation of a little-known brief discussion by Hegel, “Wer 
denkt abstrakt?” which has its humorous aspect, he shot back laugh- 
ing, “I have read it’ It is probable that his preoccuption with Hegel 
was very much enhanced during his period in Berlin, where Adolf 
Lasson, the last member of the immediate school of Hegel (called 
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affectionately and somewhat nostalgically by the students of that 
day, Der Letzke Mohikaner) fairly dominated the philosophical 
scene, in spite of several distinguished colleagues who “had not yet 
been able to get beyond Kant und Erkenntnisstheorie”; and Bright- 
man’s own emphasis upon rational theology is strongly reminiscent 
of the doctrine that “the real is the rational and the rational is the 
real,’ together with the similar culmination of the doctrine of both 
in the philosophy of religion. 

In one of his essays* Brightman remarks that philosophers not 
only do not agree, but also do not want to agree. Taken au pied de 
la lettre, this may mean perhaps that the typical initial reaction of a 
thinker with respect to the thoughts or to the forms in which the 
thoughts of his fellows are expressed is negative or at least critical in 
the Cartesian mood; and that too facile agreement on his part may en- 
gender in him the suspicion that the “other side” of the antagonists is 
being carelessly ignored. The present writer believes, however, that 
we personalists of the Hegel-Lotze-Bowne tradition are like-minded 
enough to agree quite closely with Brightman’s brilliant clarifications 
and interpretations of that tradition, except for one or two points in 
which he exercised his own prerogative by disagreeing with these 
masters and with perhaps only a few of us, who could not follow 
him in these departures. 

One of these especially difficult for the present writer is the view 
which Bowne disparaged as “the scandal of a developing God” as 
an attempted solution for the problem of good and evil... . A finite 
God, however, even if only demi-finite does not for some of us solve 
satisfactorily the problem of evil and apparently raises more prob- 
lems that it solves, both in thought and action. Perhaps Barth’s aza- 
logia fidei on the basis of an existentialism like that of Hugo Dingler 
and his historical affinity Duns Scotus offer now the most promising 
approach to what still seems to be an insoluble or at least an unsolved 


problem. 


1Essays in Philosophy and Theology by the students of Borden Parker Bowne. 
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From an Old Notebook’ 


EDITED BY 


WARREN E. STEINKRAUS 


6] freae personalism is recognized as a vig- 
orous contemporary philosophical movement, the thought of its 
American founder, Borden Parker Bowne, is not widely studied 
among professional philosophers. Indeed, the various histories of 
philosophy deal with his thought, but it is not accorded as signifi- 
cant a place as other movements of his time. In H. S$. Commager’s 
recent book The American Mind, which is a study of the intellec- 
tual development of America, Bowne’s name does not even appear. 
Any thoroughgoing interest in Bowne’s thought is quite limited to 
those who have studied under or read the writings of Bowne’s well- 
known students: E. S. Brightman, R. T. Flewelling, A. C. Knud- 
son, and F. J. McConnell. 

There are several reasons for the lack of wide interest in Bowne’s 
thought besides the fact that it belongs to an older generation. In 
the first place, Bowne was a philosopher deeply interested in and 
sympathetic with religion, specifically, the doctrines and beliefs of 
the Methodist Church. Of his one hundred and thirty-four known 
articles on philosophical and religious questions, almost half (sixty- 
eight) were published in denominational periodicals such as The 
Methodist Review and Zions Herald. Six of his seventeen books 
deal specifically with Christian doctrine. He had little time for the 


opponent of religion and often gave the appearance of dogmatism 
when theist-atheist controversies arose. 


*Notes taken in Bowne’s class in 1892 by the late Fred Winslow Adams. 
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Furthermore, Bowne was not enthusiastic about organizations 
of professional philosophers, and seldom attended their meetings. 
This limited his influence considerably. Only two of his published 
articles appeared in the Hibbert Journal, one in the Harvard The- 
ological Review. None are to be found in such strictly philosophi- 
cal publications as Mind, The Journal of Speculative Philisophy, or 
The Philosophical Review. One wonders why he did not display 
his logical and analytical skill in areas where it might have been 
given wider recognition. 

Bowne’s apparent insularity is manifested further by his gener- 
ally known attitude toward the history of philosophy. He had not 
a little distaste for it. One needs but to recall the statement on the 
second page of his Personalism: 


A fearful proportion of philosophical discussion at best is 
barren and often pernicious. Probably nine tenths of the 
treatises on this subject might be burned up without any 
loss to the world, and with some small gain to the fuel pile. 


Professor E. S. Brightman reports having heard Bowne once say: 
“Ich bin kein Biichermensch? 

But Bowne’s lack of devotion to the historical development of 
philosophic thought was not due to a lack of knowledge of it. He 
knew what his predecessors said and found it wanting. A tabulation 
of various references to historical figures in eleven of his books 
shows that Bowne was at home in the history of philosophy. Over 
seventy thinkers are referred to by name, Kant and Spencer being 
most frequently found. The name of Hume appears sixty-six times; 
Mill, forty-five; Heraclitus, twenty-two; Herbart and Leibniz, 
twenty-one; Plato, Berkeley, and Hamilton, twenty; Spinoza, nine- 
teen; Aristotle, twelve; Lotze, three; James, two; and Ulrici, one. 
The names of Royce and Howison are not to be found.’ ‘Two ob- 
servations can be safely made: (1) Bowne carefully mentioned the 

2This information was gathered from an index file of all of Bowne’s works being pre- 


pared by C. D. W. Hildebrand. Omitted from consideration are the older editions of the 
Metaphysics, and Theism, plus four books on Christian doctrine. 
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opponents of his view. (2) He seldom mentions his teachers to whom 
he owes so much. It is a sad fact that Bowne seldom documented 
his references to other thinkers, assuming the reader’s knowledge 
of both the author and source of many ideas. 

Though he wrote nothing about the stream of philosophic de- 
velopment, F. J. McConnell has pointed out that Bowne planned 
at the time of his death to write a short sketch of the history of phi- 
losophy showing the historical movement toward personalism.* ‘This 
work has, of course, since been done by A. C. Knudson in his Phi- 
losopby of Personalism. The posthumously published Kant and 
Spencer comes closest to a historical study. There are also several 
articles of somewhat historic character, one entitled “Philosophy 
in Germany,’ eight on Herbert Spencer, two on Ulrici, and one each 
on Newman, Darwin, and Fiske. 

Some years ago I discovered some material which may shed light 
on Bowne’s views of the history of philosophy, and may inciden- 
tally contribute to a wider interest in his thought. Among some old 
papers and books in a rubbish heap at the back door of the Boston 
University School of Theology, I noticed two yellowed notebooks 
entitled “The History of Philosophy by Borden Parker Bowne, 
Volumes I and HI’ (Volume II was nowhere to be found.) These 
booklets include carefully written notes from lectures dictated by 
Bowne in 1892. The note taker was the late Dr. Fred Winslow 
Adams. Apparently the notebooks had been stored at the School 
of Theology and at Adams’ death were discarded with other papers 
and odds and ends. 

Inquiries have led to the discovery that Bowne began teaching 
a course in the history of philosophy at Boston University in 1878. 
It was a five-hour course given in the spring term. The last time he 
offered it was in 1892, from which time on the course was taught 
by Dean William Warren. The notes from 1892 reproduced here, 


8F, J. McConnell, Borden Parker Bowne, New York: The Abingdon Pre P 
242. The data regarding the articles of Bowne were compiled f - rerinaaase St. 
this book which was prepared by C. D. W. Hildebrand. ie SL Le ge 
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probably represent a portion of the last formal lectures Bowne gave 
on the history of philosophy. The material covers the history of 
thought from Thales to Locke. A short section on Kant which 
appears in Volume III of the notebooks is omitted. Material from 
Berkeley to Kant is lacking. Though these notes do not have the 
authority of Bowne’s editing and approval, they do perhaps have 
a value approximating that of the Students’ Notes in editions of 
Hegel. | 

The paucity of material on Plato, Aristotle, and medieval thought 
implies perhaps less about Bowne’s knowledge than about his own 
viewpoint. He was interested in the problems of philosophy, not 
their chronology. It does, however, seem strange that Malebranche 
should be given so much more space than Plato, and Descartes four 
times the coverage of Aristotle. 

The selection which follows is a verbatim transcription of the 
notes of Dr. Adams. The only emendations are certain changes in 
the paragraphing, and the corrections of obvious spelling errors. 
From time to time, Bowne apparently made side comments in the 
formal lecture material. These Dr. Adams had placed in the margins. 
They are incorporated here in brackets. 


NOTES TAKEN BY THE LATE FRED WINsLow Apams, D.D. 

The aim of philosophy is rationally to comprehend existence 
and there are two main points upon which philosophy turns, (1) the 
question of metaphysics and (2) the question of the theory of 
knowledge, or, (1) its theory of being, and (2) its theory of know- 
ing. The attitude of any system towards these two questions gives 
us all that is speculatively significant in it. The metaphysical question 
again may divide into three as there are three leading objects of 
metaphysical inquiry: Man, or the animal mind; the Cosmos, or the 
external world; the Absolute. 

Our views on these three subjects contain the gist of our meta- 
physics. The theory of knowledge will involve some conception of 
the human mind, of its cosmic relations and of the general signifi- 
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cance of the mind for the universe as a whole. In reading we shall 
save time if we look at once for the writer’s position on these main 
questions, for finding that we shall know essentially all he has to say. 
All else is either detail or illustration or irrelevance. We shall save 
time also if we remember that certain theories are demonstrably 
suicidal and therefore when we come upon such a theory, we may 
set it aside, knowing that it can be only a variation of an old tune, 
and is condemned to eternal barrenness. Such theories are Material- 
ism, Atheism, Necessity in Metaphysics, and Empiricism in general 
in the theory of knowledge. These demonstrably lead to collapse 
when thought through. If we read such works it will not be with 
the hope of progress for that is excluded in advance, but for, say, 
the style, the illustration, or perhaps as a study in logical pathology. 
When thought is clear such views are laid once and for all upon 
the shelf, and the raising of them indicates a benighted intelligence. 

First, we have given sense perceptions. Life begins in assuming 
all these things to be realities. So long as this lasts there can be no 
philosophy: after this “things as they were for sight” to step “things 
as they were for reason,’ philosophy was begun. The fundamental 
aim of philosophy is to grasp the real, to go behind sense to reason. 
Our theory of knowing will determine our metaphysics, and our 
metaphysics will react upon our theory of knowing. 

In the beginning of philosophy none of the essential questions 
were distinguished. With the early Greeks, knowledge was no 
problem. Mind and nature were not distinguished. Only a vague 
search for unity is found. And this unitary principle is found in 
water, or the indefinite, or air, or fire. These men give us only meta- 
physics, and thought is so crude that the true principle of existence 
is found in some sense object. But Thales’s affirmation that there was 
an underlying unity raised the philosophical question. That he called 
this unity water is of no interest to philosophy. The only interest, 
then, that these men have for us is as indicating the mental desire 
to find unity in the complexity of existence. 

After the Physiologists we come upon Pythagoras. He makes 
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number the essence of reality. We cannot tell exactly what he meant 
by number. But while the Physiologists believed in some sensuous 
representation, Pythagoras passed to the reason, to that which is 
found only in reason. He took up limit, measure, degree, all of which 
imply number. 

Next we have a thoroughgoing pair of metaphysical principles 
in the Eleatic and Heraclitic schools. We have two leading laws in 
our total mental conception—the law of Identity, and the law of the 
Sufficient Reason. 

The Eleatics claim that the truth of things is being. Truth is one 
and permanent, not many and changing. They divide the world 
into (1) Being (2) non-Being. What did they mean by non-being? 
If mere zero it would be absolutely nothing. But they did not mean 
that. They meant the coming and going of sense. They are thus in 
a perfect puzzle, for their being cannot be carried at all into their 
other world of experience. Their fallacy is in mistaking the logical 
category for being. The Heraclitics took the other part of antith- 
esis, and had becoming as the only reality. There is nothing fixed. 
The basal fact is flow, process. Forms pass; all things pass, except 
the process of passing; that abides forever. These two notions cannot 
be put together on the plain of ontology. Only by coming to per- 
sonality can we assume an Intelligence positing the man. 

Next we come upon the Atomistic School. Here we have body 
reduced to corpuscles—mere little lumps. They did not contribute 
very much to philosophy. Externally everything is quantity and 
quantative. Quality exists only in the mind. Apart from mind, no 
color, no odor, etc. This is what they added to philosophic thought. 

Up to this time there was no suggestion of final cause. The man 
to bring in this notion was Anaxagoras. He says the mind is the 
only source of order. “He was as a man who saw among those who 
were blind?’ He did not develop this notion very far, but he brought 
in the notion of mind as the source of order. He was the first to call 
the world a cosmos. 

These things caused a skeptical state of mind, which found a 
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place in the Sophists. They were important in raising the question 
of knowledge and the relation of man to the world. Leading posi- 
tions: (1) Their relativity—“Man is the measure of all things.’ 
(2) Man by nature is a sensational being. By custom man is what 
we find him. As to the relativity of knowledge, they were right in 
their assertion, but wrong in their conclusion. They made right and 
wrong matters of custom, not of nature. Atheism in comparison 
would be harmless. The Sophists have got everything lifted from its 
foundations. It would seem as if knowledge and morals were ship- 
wrecked. 

In Socrates we have philosophy taking a practical turn in the 
study of man and his duty. And in Socrates and Plato we have the 
theory of ideas, the first attempt at a theory of knowledge as a 
positive theory of knowledge. 

Socrates says all things do not flow—ideas do not flow. The 
things may glide but the ideas are fixed. These ideas constitute the 
framework of existence. They are the objects with which the mind 
really communes in knowledge. The gist of the philosophy of 
Socrates and Plato is: all that matter has to do is to afford a kind 
of stiffening for ideas. 

Socrates raised the question if there be not something universal 
in intelligence. He agrees again with the Sophists on morals. Socrates 
is a good sensible utilitarian. He says the analysis of the Sophists is 
incomplete, Man’s nature is to be proved not in animal passions and 
gratifications, but in the upper realm of judgment and truth and 
humanity. 

Plato found the ideas involved in knowledge (a great discovery) 
but in tracing them back to God, he was not very clear. 

In Aristotle we have both metaphysics and a positive theory of 
knowledge. His criticism of Plato is only verbal. He wound up his 
metaphysical statement with a theological statement. In all finite 
things we have matter and form combined. We come at last to a 
pure activity, Actuality, without potentiality, an unmoved prime 
mover—majestic reason. Aristotle was one of the greatest men 
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intellectually the world has ever produced. He lacks the beauty, 
rhetoric, and charm of Plato, but he was the greatest philosopher 
among the ancients. He practically invented Logic. In Metaphysics, 
Logic and Physics, Aristotle did very much. His Ethics remains to 
this day a perfect fund of inspiration. Not so high toned as Plato’s 
but more sound. His conception of God is philosophical, not 
religious, so he considers Ethics merely from the standpoint of 
Humanity. Many of his teachings are practical today, for he has 
given the best that can be got from this standpoint. 

After Aristotle comes confusion. Resulting from the Stoics, 
patriotism was the form under which devotion manifested itself. 
Moral activity finds its first and most general field in the family. 
Beyond that we have a state of general indifference. Next above the 
family, the state was the great field of moral activity. So patriotism 
became the great moral duty. When one state was broken and sup- 
planted by another, with the establishment of new gods—humanity 
resulted. The Stoics in anticipation of Christianity formed the con- 
ception of Humanity. Morals almost entirely occupy their time. 
They have very little philosophy. 

After this came night. There was other work than that of 
philosophy to be done. The Middle Ages made familiar the name of 
God—a name wrought into the popular mind. Speculation and all 
thinking could now go on the basis of God. This was an essentially 
great gain for thought. 


Stace—Revealing Admissions’ 
BY 


HeEeiePINGO in 


N ATURALISM with its self-fighting inner con- 
flicts, with its bad logic, with its twisted ideas of things, and with 
the fanfare and bravado of its spokesmen, advertised credos that 
seem to be proud of a lack of reasoning that in any other field would 
be vigorously denounced as ridiculous and absurd. For instance, “No 
one can speak with authority save on the smallest field of inquiry?’ 
Then Dr. Edman unashamedly spins the sweep of the cosmos in 
his judgment and announces that “. . . everything for everybody is 
ultimately vanity.’ “The hope of the world,’ he says, “certainly lies 
in intelligence?’ Against this he declares with a vaunting eloquence 
that “. . . in the brilliant brief episode between two oblivions . . . we 
live almost completely in the illusions:’ What sense is there in an 
intelligence that is, for the most part, “illusory”? He cannot recon- 
cile himself to this “hang of things” but he is stuck with the phi- 
losophy of the set-up. He “believes in nothing that can be called 
religion” but he finds something in religions that make them “. . . the 
most serious art that we have inherited” He stops cold before the 
reality of death, whipped and beaten with its appalling mystery 
and fact—unable and unwilling to “hail extinction romantically?’ 
But then with gay intoxication he proclaims, “There seems to be 
little to weep for, naught to bewail” He is whistling to keep his 
courage up—playing “make-believe” about the cemetery just around 
the corner. His mixed-up logic is forgivable for he has traded faith, 
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the most natural state of the human mind, for something less than 
doubt and the most appalling. In a world without meaning, he 
speaks of “*. . . the nervous speck of stardust we call man” though 
living “almost completely in illusions” as being fundamentally free 
and as having genuine choice as a possibility. Logic after this fashion 
would ruin science and make an intelligence discussion in the class- 
room impossible. It trivializes all the laws and principles for sense 
and order in thought. 

Why should a thinker choke on the assumption of a Creating- 
God (in any case, one must assume something) when with an easy- 
going blasé confidence, he credulously accepts the idea that “. . . any 
life may generate its own purposes or end”? Such an idea tops the 
wildest dogmas of religious superstitions. It can satisfy only certain 
kinds of minds. If one’s spiritual nature is not developed enough to 
need the greatness of a God, one’s reason will assuredly never make 
him believe in one. A naturalist may well question the validity of 
those tenets about which he thinks he is most in earnest for “‘the 
deeper motives that lie behind the verbal ones and the instincts that 
masquerade as convictions, to say nothing of the lusts that parade as 
ideals” call, not for dogmatism, but for modesty and caution. 

In the picture of a mechanistic cosmos, now so popular, Professor 
Stace sees the causes of “. . . the darkness, perplexity and loss of 
sanity in the modern world’ A breath-taking admission, that! He 
also singles out with queer emphasis how the moral and spiritual 
breakdowns of our time are to be “traced back ultimately to that 
loss of faith in the existence of any purpose or plan in the world 
process”’ In other words, when man believed what was wrong, the 
wrong ideas insured against nervous breakdowns, safeguarded sanity, 
and generated real moral decency. What sense can be expected in 
a world in which falsehood and ignorance create great living and 
in which intelligence and truth degrade human character? ‘The 
philosophy makes plain its own ugly and naked fallacy. You can- 
not shuffle the cold, hard, loveless atoms of a cosmic It into the 
lovely forms of art or of reason or into the lovely relationships 
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that make the miracle of “loved ones” in family life. The queries 
of the naturalists give their game away. If they really knew enough 
to answer the questions which they raise, they would never ask them. 

To hint that we are momentarily in a transitional period is pitiful 
for there is no way, now or in the future, to deck everlasting pur- 
poselessness with a temporary flash of wholesome wonder. You can 
never effectively delude men with bedtime stories about the tem- 
porary magic of temporarily real unrealities—not certainly in a 
mechanistic universe which admits of “no gaps” and in which man’s 
intelligence itself is illusory and in no sense anything but a momen- 
tary and questionable flash. The mere suggestion that the game of 
life is a basic fraud will bring to revolt the intuitional and primary 
instincts and will load down the resulting creatures with a defeating 
cynicism, a depressive despair, and an inner hardness. A lying cosmos 
can no more inspire fine character than lying charlatans. 

Naturalism weighted with its prejudices and slants seems like a 
“downright libido for the improbable’’—a nostalgia for a disbelief in 
things that can scarcely be imagined without great fallacies in logic 
and maximums of bias. Intelligence, sweating scholarly blood to 
prove there is no real intelligence! For me, as for Sir James Jeans, 
“, .. the mechanical interpretation of the cosmos fails?’ (“No pur- 
pose,’ they say? Strange that we are here—and the dinosaurs are 
gone! ) 

In their martyrly pose naturalists slip the leash of normal com- 
prehension. As if hailing a stupendous achievement, Sidney Hook 
speaks of “those who have earned the right to be unbelievers?’ The 
folly of the boast is patent. You do not earn the right to unbelief. 
It is the natural and undeveloped normal status of the animal mind. 
My dog is an unbeliever too. If he could think with the mind’s 
amazing powers of abstraction, he might deprecate and not glory 
in the faith deficiency. The thing we have to really earn is the 
ability to make life’s finest hours sensitive enough to lie “open- 
windowed” to the higher worlds! Who has the right to say that 
an invisible presence of Greatness cannot back up a life in the 
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mysterious depths of the subconscious? The subliminal door may 
be “the way in” for the finer forces. Believing beings carry authentic 
credentials. Said William James, “Take the sterilest scientific prig 
and cad you know, compare him with the richest religious intellect 
you know, and you would not, any more than I would, give the 
former the exclusive right of way:’ The drives that have “sparked” 
the humanitarian enterprises that have created the universities of 
learning, that have made the great art, fashioned our ineffable 
cathedrals, and that have had so much to do with building civiliza- 
tion have been those that have flooded the will-to-live with tides 
of “the finer things” which men with spiritually-developed minds 
have been glad to accept and live by. “The trouble with our world?’ 
said an American soldier in Korea, dying of burns from a flame- 
thrower, “is crystal clear, namely, “Ioo much chemistry and not 
enough God?” 

The idea that man can and will be heroic and noble and good 
in a universe that is futile and worthless is the psychology of the 
maniac in his deepest dye. It misses completely the genius of life’s 
bedrock motivations. Man will not struggle and sacrifice and fight 
to reach a destiny of stupid nonsense. A state project in New Eng- 
land called for the destruction of a town. The people were given a 
year in which to move. The process of dilapidation set in at once. 
Roofs went without repair. Broken windows were not fixed. Hedges 
went uncut. Lawns were unmowed. Jnterest in today disappears 
when there is no hope in tomorrow. If a futureless town so drama- 
tizes man’s relatedness to values, what about a meaningless and 
futureless soul? Not even naturalists, we suspect, would be noble 
enough to labor tirelessly at book-writing if there would be no 
people waiting to read. Just for the nobility of being heroically 
intellectual before the slow sure doom falls pitiless and dark would 
hardly be inviting. If a man cannot spend his life for something 
that outlasts it, there will be no nobility and greatness. There is a 
power logic in the fact that people grow into dignity and worth 
and are nobler facing a daring hope than an eternal void. A destiny 
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of dust is not inspiring! A convincing almightiness still lives in a 
reflection from generations ago, i.e., “A nameless Unheimlichkeit’ 
comes over us at the thought of there being nothing eternal in our 
final purposes and nothing real in the objects of those loves and 
aspirations which are our deepest energies.’ Psychiatry is finding out 
that people break down into mental problems when they can look 
forward to “no rewarding interest.’ Professor Stace is right. Man- 
kind, in the deep undertow of its ontological ambitions, loses the 
genius of great living if there is nothing around the corner but a 
fistful of ashes. 

For all the vaunted dogmatisms and bigoted opinions of natural- 
ists about the cosmos our own feeling is that man’s mind, with only 
a speck of time to its credit, cannot yet awaken intellect enough to 
be a very safe guide in these matters. Dogmatic judgments on any- 
thing without understanding everything advertise “an unfathom- 
able shallowness:’ Bravado-shouting philosophies which admittedly 
kill off decencies and lower moral loyalties and which wipe out 
cultural finenesses are for intellectual integrity utterly indefensible. 


CoNVINCING INFERENCES 

Books that assume their own intelligence and which argue that 
all reality is ultimately and completely unintelligent are queer. A 
mechanistic universe, defended by people in it who imply that they 
themselves are both intelligent and nonmechanical, sets a problem. 
Intelligence determined to demonstrate itself by proving everything 
is ultimately unintelligence, justifies a lifted brow. Surely mighty 
conflicts are raging in the dark secret places of the crusading minds. 
Deep forces are at work here. Whether given expression in the cold 
magic of a Haeckle’s Riddle or framed into classic greatness by a 
Bertrand Russell, subconscious urges roll up from the depths. Real 
tensions bring up the steam to the popping point. 

The picture of the thesis as it sets itself is, at least, amazing. 
Man, the little insect, taking his own momentary and illusory intelli- 


*Unheimlichkeit cannot be fully translated. The idea in it means uncomfortableness, 
uneasiness, gloominess, and sinisterness, but the real feel of it cannot be put into English. 
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gence, seriously insists that the vaster cosmic wonder of “All Being” 
is a brainless and stupid business. Why should batches of little beings 
like people be important enough for intelligence, and the universe 
of founding greatness that supports all be denied the gift? What 
psychology is back of pygmy minds rating the soul of the world 
as less than themselves? If they cannot, in their own littleness, exist 
without some touch of intelligence, why should it be thought 
incredible that the cosmos itself needs less? Do we face here a fixa- 
tion constitutionally incapable of any adaptability to the truly larger 
environments of reality. In any event, what drives men to fanfare 
the assumption that they are intelligent in a universe that isn’t? 

If the mechanical explanation is the sole explanation of all things 
and if there are, as Professor Stace makes plain, absolutely “no gaps” 
for anything but unintelligent mechanical activity, why add intelli- 
gent books to the game of lies? If our present momentary intelli- 
gence is itself sheer illusion, why gild the fiasco with a significance 
it does not deserve? In a universe that is completely mechanical, 
scholarship and ideas and every amenity of mind and heart are en- 
tirely impossible, for in such condition there is no thinker and noth- 
ing to think, no teacher and nothing to say. The whole philosophy 
is a monstrous absurdity. For instance: A generation ago, Dr. Borden 
Parker Bowne received from a physicist a letter which vehemently 
declared that the mind was only brain chemistry and never the cause 
of anything at all. Dr. Bowne replied that, in such a case, the letter 
of protest was itself only the result of physical mechanics issuing in 
nervous scratches on paper and that the mind of the physicist had 
nothing whatever to do with the letter’s composition. Dr. Bowne 
added that such physiological reflexes might be a plausible explana- 
iton of the letter but he was unwilling to so explain the universe. The 
physicist confessed to a friend that the reply nettled him for he did 
not see how to answer it. 

What then is really back of the intelligent crusades of naturalists 
campaigning for an unintelligent world? The answer to that is sim- 
plicity itself. The intelligent passion of these men 1s the way a higher 
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logic has of saying that they do not, for a single moment, or, in any 
sense, believe their philosophies. Their real faith is not the formulas 
they repeat but the principles they live by. Their fighting intelli- 
gence is the subconscious complex in open revolt. The deep con- 
victions by which they live are sweeping away with a besom of de- 
struction the intellectual obsessions which they formulate. The creed 
they live by is the real one. 

Naturalists are two souls in one—the born “halfways” of this 
world. They possess the light of other worlds but in them it is only 
a fluttering and a feeble glow. For them the enterprise of reality is 
the aggregate of parts and values that can be seen or measured or 
spun into analysis with some instrument of science. What they do 
not see and what their laboratories or their logic cannot organize 
does not exist. What cannot be maneuvered with scientific technics 
is superstitious rubbish. Yet deep down in them—deepest down in 
them—there remains the enduring magic of that feeble glow. They 
never get away from the propelling mystery that overthrows them 
and that overwhelms them because their roots are sunk in the depths 
of it. Whatever they proclaim in theory they never really live with- 
out the invisible means of support. Whatever their little academic 
syllogisms have to say is washed out in the flood flow of the prin- 
ciples by which they live. In our finest moments we are all eyes and 
ears and breathless on the lookout posts of the soul. When the night 
gets really dark all of us look with wonder at the stars. In his last 
illness, David Hume, the famed agnostic and philosopher, had a little 
girl (a loved relative) who visited him every day, knelt at his bed- 
side and offered the baby prayer: 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child; 

Pity my simplicity— 

But suffer me to come to Thee. 
Amen. 


We can, of course, never know what caravans of thought were 
moving silently through the great Scotsman’s tremendous mind. 
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Could it, by any chance, be that “the feeble glow” was, in the gath- 
ering mists of the final fogs, throwing a guiding light across the seas 
that flow to other worlds? There are hours when we are not so sure 
our little schoolboy logic can smell down with bloodhound accu- 
racy the ultimates in the mystery of being. (The story about Hume 
is told by Dr. Christie of Scotland who was a near neighbor of the 
renowned skeptic.) 

The real pity is the way the naturalists insist upon promoting 
claims for a thesis which they do not in any sense believe. If their 
minds are not truly real, they certainly act as if they were. The in- 
ference is clear. For all their classic credos of unbelief they believe 
profoundly in the eternal reality of intelligence, of reason, and of 
purpose. In token earnest of this faith stand their scholarly invoca- 
tions, not to the mindless abracadabra of everlasting purposelessness 
but to a moral and intellectual integrity that is built upon some- 
thing infinitely greater and more lasting than an edifice of lies. They 
never take their “illusory minds” seriously. They do not really mean 
that man with an illusion of intelligence in an unintelligent universe 
is intelligent enough to know that the universe hasn’t any sense. If 
truth for them is not something reliable and real and enduring, they 
live and act as if it were. There is something in their loyalty to con- 
scientious logic which pays tribute, not to a cosmos of tiddlywinks 
that means nothing, but to the dignity of deathless principles and to 
realities that are imperishable. The faithfulness to the dedicaton that 
drives them implies an allegiance, not to some charlatanry of fraud, 
staging tricks in an unreal mind that is momentarily sparked with 
illusions, but to something imbedded deeply in the honorable and 
lasting structural basis of all reality and the total cosmos. In their 
finest moments they move in an atmosphere which Santayana would 
call a way of life that is spiritually undeveloped but that is “secretly 
religious.’ 

Tue INeviraBLeE Power oF AWE 

All minds, naturalists included, bow before the thoughts that 

come with “the stare of Being at itself?’ The world that howls in the 
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noise of things and in the sweep of stars is hushed when the depths 
of us wonder why there was ever anything at all. Materialists them- 
selves draw amendment at the altars of mystery. It saves them, said 
Anatole France, from the banality of existence. In the mystery of 
our own souls there are cathedrals in which the work of worship 
never ceases, and no man can ever completely get away from the 
music or the thrill or the wonder of it. 

In this connection, Professor Stace’s recent writings say two 
things which seem important to me. In Religion and the Modern 
Mind’ he refers to a position he assumed in a previous publication 
and says, “I have since abandoned it.’ On page 213 he confesses also 
that he has but recently changed his mind on another opinion, name- 
ly, that he would no longer dismiss religion as “wishful thinking” 
exfoliating with ‘‘a mass of false ideas and superstitions.’ If asked 
about the truth of religion, he would now reply with a “qualified 
yes” rather than his earlier and dogmatic “unqualified no” (Given 
time, the professor may see the light . . . he is certainly on the way.) 

Eloquent and poignant admissions these! The might of a terrific 
thing is touching the professor. Something deep, perforce, may be- 
gin to stir into wakefulness in his serious mind. He already sees things 
that but yesterday he dogmatically denied. In a mysticism that 
“seems like the tissues of fantastic dreams” and in which “pure logic 
—a priori in its nature—is refused by the mystic experience” the pro- 
fessor is a baffled believer in a reality which for the first time is mak- 
ing its appeal to his heretofore unwilling understanding. He finds 
it difficult to discount with haste what the ages have looked upon 
with awe. He faces the mighty mystery of an ontological ambition 
in which great thrusts of will exploit areas into which neither mortal 
thought nor psychology can follow. Here are depths so challenging 
that thought gropes and staggers to grasp what physical resources 
are powerless to explain. At this altar the Princeton professor bows 
before the wholly irresistible might of what he himself already speaks 
of as saints “. . . hinting deeper truths about the universe?’ 


8J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New York, 1952, p. 224. 
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In the contagious circuit of the wondrous magic, he asks what 
power has sent the mystical phrase of Plotinus echoing through the 
ages. With a hinting wonder he ponders that “flight of the alone to 
the alone?’ With inside eyes he catches flashes of things that cannot 
be seen. He feels the sovereign influences of vaster and more per- 
manent realities than the hourly vicissitudes of academic logic dis- 
play. He glimpses perhaps— 

The City built to music 


And therefore never built at all 
And therefore built forever. (Tennyson) 


With Bertrand Russell he is worshiping the values that can only be 
appropriated “in the mystical way of feeling?’ 

With startling frankness he admits finding “. . . deep down in 
us, far below the threshold of ordinary consciousness, intuitive 
awareness .. . which in the great religious mystics comes to the sur- 
face .. . a light,’ he says, “which has its source in that which is eter- 
nal’’* Thus is the professor coming to see with other eyes than sight. 
It is an old story. The real truth of things can never be clipped by 
the dark ignorance that sees no reality but that of outward things. 
The mysticisms and nostalgias of religion are ageless and eternal 
forces. No intellectual honesty can seriously meditate upon the flood 
flow of its wonder and shrug the thing off with the nonchalant com- 
ment—superstition. We will never, as Niebuhr puts it, outlive this 
soaring of the soul beyond the possibilities of history. Religion is a 
thing deep with depths. To judge it one must have it, but onlookers 
staring in from the outside feel something of the currents in the flow, 
and bow with honest awe. 

Naturalists, by their own confession without the feel of the faith, 
always lack the necessary genius for understanding the real expe- 
rience. Their vast and varied misapprehensions about religion are 
those natural to any analysis when the only data at hand is inference 
by proxy. For this reason the latest writings of naturalism on reli- 


4]bid., p. 281. 
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gious faith, though standing in awe before the amazing wonders in 
it, fail completely to grasp “the thing in itself?’ This is why the re- 
cent books of Professor Stace do not begin to understand the real 
psychological experiences because he has nothing to work with but 
unreliable masses of “second-hand stuff.’ On this basis he puts the 
problems of current religion and morality through his fabricating 
treadmill of syllogisms and spins them out with the magic of over- 
simplifications until everything is simply and easily explained—the 
novel and impressive logic loaded with the “fifth-column” premises 
that carry all of the answers in their own assumptions. It is amazing 
how the volatile power of the great intellectual boil off evaporates 
the deepest problems of the ages. Those unintoxicated with the hyp- 
notizing efflatus can never tell, from page to page in the manifesto, 
just where they are. The mind sways and swirls before the big build- 
ups for “timelessness” and the big let-downs for “endlessness”’ 

Subtle distinctions that sag with arbitrary imputations maneuver 
whole regiments of slippery logic—the process reeking with methods 
that would be frowned upon anywhere in scholarship or science. 
For instance, words do not mean what they say. Beliefs, solemnly 
expressed, say one thing and mean another. Unless the hieroglyphics 
are steamed up and deciphered with the magic of the especially set- 
up semantics, the normal processes of thinking are lost. The key to 
mysticism, for instance, is not “unending time but timelessness” a 
distinction dripping with mystification in its wildest form. Can we 
pin hope on a solvent for the problems of the ages in a “timelessness” 
which the mind of man has no power to comprehend or explain? 
How sure can we be of the reality of “the mystical experience” if 
we have nothing to go by but the professor’s announcement, pro- 
claimed without proof or argument, that “. . . that moment as seen 
from within itself, is timeless and eternal’”’?® In all honesty how can 
a bystander, looking at a mystic, know that the experience which the 
mystic is experiencing within himself is timeless and eternal? Strange 
indeed then that this kind of thing—solving by dogmatic assertions 

5]bid., p. 238. 
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—can be seriously set forth to explain the religious and moral prob- 
lems of the ages! 

Stranger still, in another form, is the semantic prestidigitation 
when naturalists take the saints apart. One is sure to say mixed-up 
things when he stops the spinning top to find out what the nature 
of motion is like. Says Dr. Stace: “I believe what the saints say 1s 
true—not merely that there is some truth in it, but that it is wholly 
true.” If you think these words really mean what they seem to say, 
you must remember you are dealing with a bystander gaily explain- 
ing the innermost psychological experiences in people with totally 
different conceptions from his own. Here too, you face all of the 
enormous problems involved in the utterly mysterious enigma of 
“how we know other minds:’ 

But does the professor really believe what the saints believe? 
Not at all! They believe in God. He does not. They believe that 
they and God have business with each other and that in opening 
themselves to His influence, their deepest destiny is fulfilled. The 
professor does not believe that! Not by a long shot! The saints be- 
lieve that where God is “. . . tragedy is only provisional and partial, 
and shipwreck and dissolution are not the absolutely final things:’ 
The professor not only does not believe that—he believes the exact 
opposite—as a matter of fact. Is prestidigitation the right word? Only 
with a big semantic tongue-in-cheek can the professor say that he 
really believes what the saints say is “wholly true:’ In bald plainness 
the professor’s faith is in a mechanistic cosmos that means nothing. 
The temporary flash of human intelligence is a fleeting thing and 
will soon be gone. The new bedtime story of something in the saint’s 
mystical experience as being more real is only a slightly better tem- 
porary brew in the cosmic caldron that is boiling itself to a sure and 
pitiful eventual disaster. The professor openly confesses that his phi- 
losophy offers him nothing more ennobling than—“ ‘making the best 
of a bad job:”” . 

After all the mystically intriguing semantics the simple truth 

8] bid., p. 226. ‘1bid., p. 225. 
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is that Dr. Stace stands by his universe as a stupid and purposeless 
cosmic ir. “I do not}’ he says, “. . . retract naturalism by a jot or 
tittle?” Against that as an “after image” a recollection from the books 
comes to a floodlight proportion in another semantic mystification. 
On page 216 are the double-entry words: “«, . the contentions in 
the next few pages, . . . will seem like pure atheism . . -’ the implica- 
tion being that “‘pure atheism” is a thing of reproach. But if you 
think this implication means what it seems to say, you fail to grasp 
the complete godlessness of his “unretracted naturalism.’ In his phi- 
losophy the final wind-up of the world will be not “a whimper” or 
“a bang”’—not even a sniflle. 

Some years ago in the great Northwest, in the lonely solitudes 
where the forests lose themselves in forgotten wastes, exploring 
pioneers found a makeshift sign crudely fastened on a stump which 
was itself long since dead and rotten with decay. The scrawling 
words of the sign, with eternal sadness, said: “This is the end of 
the trail’? On the ground beside the stump was the skeleton of a 
man. That is the pictured end-all and mean-all of the naturalist phi- 
losophy. Though it be the fad of the hour and the great secular faith 
of the age, its concepts are wrong while the religious faith of the 
ages is aureoled with the light of realities mankind will come back 
to after every change. 

If the philosophy of naturalism really were the truth of things, 
the driving urges of life’s depths—in the inner environments of 
the frantic Unconscious—would sweep existence into a runaway 
momentum of frustrated madness . . . the natural front for a 
phantasmagoric hinterland of Cosmic fraud. 

If the soul of the world is fundamentally nothing but an utterly 
meaningless and cheating trickery, no magic alchemy can give life 
any sense of worth. Significant living cannot fruit up out of sources 
that are nothing but the illusions of lies. Great character in itself 
argues with all the power of sweeping greatness that the reality of 
goodness is at work in the core of things. This is why evil is always 
a problem and why goodness is not. 


Faust as a Renaissance Man‘! 
BY 


FORREST WILLIAMS 


[is THEsIs proposed by Professor Harold 
Jantz, contrary to tradition, is that the figure of Faust created by 
Goethe is primarily a Renaissance figure in a Renaissance world. The 
significance already attributed to Jantz’s study of the Goethean Faust 
by scholars of literature will, I believe, be echoed by many philoso- 
phers. This essay will be concerned chiefly with the reasons for the 
philosophical significance of Jantz’s work. 

From a literary standpoint even the amateur reader of Goethe 
can easily see the merits of Jantz’s interpretation over the more usual 
subjectivist, romanticist, or idealist interpretations. Passage after pas- 
sage not only becomes intrinsically clear when viewed in the per- 
spective of Renaissance thought but falls into place in the drama as 
a whole. Any reader who has been puzzled by such seemingly ar- 
bitrary shifts of theme as occur, for example, during Faust’s first 
monologue in which he turns his attention alternately from books 
to nature and unaccountably ends up perusing a book will find the 
explanation in Jantz’s analysis. But lest it be thought that Jantz’s 
account of the Goethean Faust is a kind of code for an otherwise 
cryptic work, like the “keys” to Finnegan’s Wake or The Waste- 
land which are bound to seem to many readers superimposed and 
even patronizing, it must be said emphatically that Jantz presents 
himself only as a guide to a philosophical point of view so far from 

sepa Jantz, Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man (Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1951). 
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being intrinsically obscure that its beliefs have been central to West- 
ern culture. Were Jantz, on the other hand, merely deciphering a 
private and subjective Goethean code, his work would lack its pres- 
ent philosophical importance, which is to have thrown a bridge (or 
to have crossed the bridge thrown) between the modern world and 
the most profound insights of pre-Romantic thought. 

Both the philosophical and the literary importance (if indeed 
they can be separated even provisionally) of Professor Jantz’s in- 
terpretation become clear by comparison with other, more preva- 
lent interpretations. For formal and intellectual organization modern 
artists have increasingly substituted psychological connections to a 
degree that may render the final structure of a work almost entirely 
autobiographical. The reductio ad absurdum of this tendency has 
been, of course, automatic writing, automatic painting, and a carte 
blanche for the capricious “subconscious.” It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that nineteenth- and twentieth-century critics, who in- 
cline so to speak “‘by definition” to be out of touch with first-hand 
source materials of antiquity, the Middle Ages, and even the Renais- 
sance (all of which Professor Jantz shows to be relevant to Faust), 
should justify their confusion over a work like Faust by interpret- 
ing it biographically. Since it is a peculiarly modern practice, or 
malpractice, to regard any actual biographical or autobiographical 
connection as artistically valid, every suggestive association that can 
be found or read into so complex a work as Faust becomes at once 
a critical discovery, and any passages which remain obscure can be 
charged to the ultimate obscurity of all personality. Besides the pri- 
marily biographical interpretation of Faust, another interpretation 
has been popular which also makes Goethe chiefly a subjective 
thinker. Because Goethe was a contemporary of the great philoso- 
phers of Germany, it has frequently been assumed that the intel- 
lectual structure of Faust is a poetic reflection of German idealism. 
As in the case of biographical interpretation, this view seeks nour- 
ishment primarily in Part I of the drama, with the result that Part II 
is deprecated as an appendage in a fragmentary state of composition. 
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The elements of Part I which are not entirely compatible with Ger- 
man idealism are easily explained on the grounds that a poetic mind 
is always more fantastic and emotional than comprehending (a con- 
clusion which happens to coincide nicely with idealistic aesthetics) 
and would be expected to misunderstand or wilfully distort the real 
philosophical truth for aesthetic reasons. On both interpretations, 
the biographical and the idealistic, it is a matter of “Heads the critic 
wins, ‘Tails the author loses.’ Professor Jantz’s book adopts a differ- 
ent—and once one has thought of it, a very much simpler—hypothe- 
sis: that Goethe was not content with subjective obscurity or local 
philosophical movements in the long run, but was trying to make 
as broad a gamut of experience as clear as possible in a relatively 
objective manner. Motivated by trust in the judgment of Goethe, 
Professor Jantz has uncovered convincing evidence that Goethe’s 
drama is not a subjective exercise, either as biography or as philoso- 
phy, but a vast poetic interpretation of man’s activity in the uni- 
verse in its manifold aspects, social, political, historical, epochal, and 
metaphysical: On rereading Faust with Professor Jantz’s interpre- 
tation in mind, one cannot help but appreciate the broad and intel- 
ligible structure of Goethe’s writing. 

To the philosopher this reinterpretation of Goethe may signify 
a new insight into the meaning of naturalism and humanism. Since 
the dissolution of the Renaissance we have been living as philoso- 
phers for the most part in a subjective and romantic ethos. We would 
be naturalistic and humanistic philosophers, but we are, oddly 
enough, too exclusively scientific and modern to know anything 
about man or nature, and too isolated from history to make contact 
with Renaissance philosophy, though we are dimly aware, or ought 
to be, that the Renaissance was naturalism and humanism in a very 
profound way. Our nature is sentimental, if not simply reducible to 
a stream of feelings, like our epistemology, and our humanism is no 
less subjective and maudlin. As a philosophical orientation, contem- 
porary naturalism and humanism have not grown out of close obser- 
vation of nature and of man—indeed, in this respect we are far from 
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being empiricists—but out of a special partiality for a perfectly ab- 
stract phenomenon, the techniques and the power of laboratory 
science. Yet it can only be a matter of time before the enchantment 
of the laboratory begins to wane and a forced return to nature and 
to man (provided we do not embrace an orthodoxy), by virtue of 
our long-standing abstraction from the Renaissance sense of nature 
and of man, will engender in us only the horror and despair which 
the existentialists, who never were much interested in science, have 
anticipated for us all along. When the dreadful choice constructed 
by the nineteenth century has been forced upon us, the choice be- 
tween an absurd and hostile nature which includes man himself and 
an inverted subjective man who would pervert nature to his image, 
the unfinished Renaissance will seem worth completing. The possi- 
bility of re-establishing contact with Renaissance thought without 
sacrificing our inalienable modernity would appear almost incon- 
ceivable if it were not that a great mind has already done it. This 
great mind is the Goethe whom Professor Jantz offers for our 
consideration. 

Not the incarnation of a subjectivist, a romanticist, or an ideal- 
ist, Goethe’s figure of Faust is according to Professor Jantz an ob- 
jectively conceived man in an objectively conceived universe. The 
Faustian struggle is not one of sense versus intellect, nor is it the 
struggle of ego versus non-ego (Je pour-soi versus l’en soi, as the 
Sartrean existentialist would say), but the effort of a man (who is 
neither more nor less of the earth, neither more nor less divine, than 
nature itself), to realize his person in and with an objective context. 
Thus the perplexities of Faust’s opening monologue vanish before 
the Renaissance conception of nature and of books, which is quite 
unlike that of Rousseauan romanticism or contemporary phenom- 
enalism. Goethe’s philosophy is inspired, according to Professor 
Jantz, by such objective thinkers as Pico della Mirandola and 
Nicolaus Cusanus. The relation of man to the universe is that of 
microcosm to macrocosm. To become a man in a full natural way 
Faust moves not only deeply into human feeling and the natural 
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world, but far back into history and even prehistory and forward 
into the future of society. On this view, Goethe’s Faust turns out 
to be a unified drama of two parts, just as one would expect of a 
work of genius, not a one-part drama with an appendage. 

The contemporary philosopher, thanks to Prof. Jantz’s study 
of Goethe, may then find in Goethe’s Faust a figure who, while 
no less modern and initially romantic in impulse than any of us, 
has succeeded within human limitations (which he learned to 
embrace) in discovering through objective experience with his 
fellows, with nature, with social institutions, and with world history 
that philosophy of naturalism and humanism which we have buried 
under generations of idealism and subjectivism. The apparently 
unbridgeable gap between ourselves and the Renaissance has been 
bridged, we may conclude if Professor Jantz’s thesis is correct, by 
Goethe. We may indeed suffer today from lack of roots. But the 
answer to TI’. S. Eliot’s devastating question, Where are the roots 
that clutch?, need not be a nostalgic and rigid orthodoxy, and may 
be a recreated modern philosophy rooted in the integrity and objec- 
tivity of Renaissance vision. Though Goethe is first and foremost 
a poet, he is, as one might expect, still a philosopher for the philo- 
sophically-minded. 

Much certainly still remains to be done—we may hope by 
Professor Jantz—to help us regain the detail of Renaissance meta- 
physics and its expression in Goethe’s work. Professor Jantz’s study 
is chiefly concerned with the youthful Faustian work, the Urfaust. 
But the major illuminating principles of Goethe’s philosophical 
structure are already revealed in this book. Professor Jantz helps 
us to see in Goethe’s work the principle of man as a human analogue 
of the macrocosm; the immanence of the relation of reality to 
appearance (which is definitely not the Kantian phenomenalism 
or even a poetic modification of it); the continuity of deed and 
comprehension; and a meaning for objective experience richer and 
more realistic than any modern metaphysics. 


Notes and Discussions 


STACE AND LIPPINCOTT 


A high-ranking member in the field of academic philosophy offers the author 
of the article in the July number, the following comment which we are happy 
to print: 

There is a loyalty of greatness in Dr. W. T. Stace for, to quote an- 

other, “Stace is a valuable theme because he draws the consequences 

of his premises out loud, whereas many who disbelieve with him pus- 

syfoot the conclusions”’ Dr. Stace speaks for many with “subcellars 

of doubt” who apparently lack the forthrightness of moral clarity. 

In this we salute Dr. Stace” 


Much comment on this article has already been called forth. 


* * * 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS 


The International Congress of Philosophy is meeting at Brussels as we go to 
ress. 

i Dr. Herbert L. Searles of the Philosophy Faculty of U.S.C. and Professor- 

elect W. H. Werkmeister are in attendance and will read papers. The Editor’s 

paper on “The Metaphysical Predicament of Science” is included in the sci- 

ence section of the Journal of Proceedings and, in Dr. Flewelling’s enforced 

absence, will be presented by Professor Searles. 


* * * 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Professor Peter A. Bertocci of Boston University has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Edgar S. Brightman as the Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philos- 
ophy. Assistant Professor George Berry of Princeton has accepted a position 
as Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Boston University. Associate Professor 
Richard M. Millard of Boston University has been appointed to act as chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy. 
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Along the Bookshelf 


THE WORLD OF PHILOSOPHY—CONFUCIUS 
TO DUCASSE 


A History or Cuinese Purtosopuy. Vol. I. By Fung Yu-Lan. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xxxiv-455. $6.00. 


When this work first appeared in 1931, in the original Chinese edition, it 
immediately established Professor Fung as an acknowledged authority in 
his field. In 1934 the first half, which comprises Volume I of the present 
edition, was translated and published by Professor Bodde, now of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; but its format was somewhat clumsy and the book 
is now unavailable in this country. The republication of the entire work, the 
second half not previously translated into English, is, therefore, of great 
interest; and consequently, we owe Princeton University Press a vote of 
thanks for its courageous willingness to proceed on an undertaking of pro- 
portions and one that no doubt has involved considerable difficulties. The 
value of Professor Fung’s work lies not merely in the fresh and authoritative 
analysis of its field, but likewise in the policy of quoting at length from the 
original sources and of giving the Chinese term (both in Character and 
Anglicized) in significant passages. This makes possible a more precise and 
adequate knowledge of Chinese thought by those who have not been able to 
devote a professional career to the study of Chinese classical language. The 
present edition, moreover, includes certain revisions and additions by the 
translator; a matter of importance in a field where textual and semantic prob- 
lems are formidable, and where, as in the present case, the study of ancient 
thought by an application of the techniques of historical-literary criticism is 
relatively new. It is shown, for example, that the antiquity of the Yin-Yang 
and the five hsing doctrines is subject to dispute, while the traditional claim 
that Confucius taught the doctrine of cheng-ming or rectification of names, 
can be challenged. (xxif) New also is a summary of certain articles published 
later by Professor Fung as a Supplement to a History of Chinese Philosophy, 
which points to his (later? ) conversion to Mao Tse-tung doctrine and his con- 
sequent “brain washing:’ Because of its unique filling of a felt want, the second 
volume of this publication, dealing with Chinese thought subsequent to the 
golden era ending about io00 B.c., will be awaited with genuine anticipation. 


Wisur Lone 


Piato’s Turory oF Ipeas. By Sir David Ross. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1951. pp. 251. $3.50. 


Although the problem has been explored with vast energy and patience, 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas remains one of perennial fascination. The present 
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study, therefore, will be welcomed not only because it is from one of Britain’s 
outstanding scholars in the field of Greek philosophy, but because it has been 
carried out with almost definitive thoroughness. With all the secondary 
materials at his elbow, Professor Ross, with a fine-toothed exegetical comb, 
goes through every one of the Dialogues in quest of his evidence, and lets 
Plato speak for himself as far as possible, dealing at length with the thorny 
questions of the relation of Ideas to particulars, their relation to mathematical 
entities, and the puzzling problem of Aristotle’s ability as an expositor of his 
master’s views. He also succeeds in throwing new light on obscure and diffi- 
cult passages. The interpretation adopted is the orthodox one. It is concluded, 
contrary to the Marburg school, that “as Plato’s mind matured he moved 
gradually towards a transcendental view of the Ideas as entities existing on 
their own account and only imperfectly mirrored in sensible things and in 
human actions” (233) To this extent, at least, Aristotle’s account remains 
authentic. In the later period, furthermore, Plato became definitely conscious 
that it was improper to make the Ideas the “be-all and the end-all” of his 
philosophy, by acknowledging the need to recognize final and efficient causes, 
which he identified with souls. Systematically, however, he left us with a 
question-mark since he seems 


never to have brought his “highest Ideas” into a single system, but in 
the “Good” of the Republic and the Philebus, the “Existence” of the 
Sophistes, the “Truth” of the Philebus, and the “One” of the idea- 
number theory, we find the sources of the original list of trans- 
cendentals—Bonum, Ens, Verum, Unum—which the schoolmen 
treated as standing above the categories and being true of all that is. 


(245) 


As we might expect then, we are left with conjecture. Wide 


THOMISM AND ARISTOTELIANISM. By Harry V. Jaffa. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1952. pp. viii-230. $5.00. 


This volume is a study of Thomas Aquinas’ treatment of Aristotle’s ethics as 
set forth principally in the Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics. It is a 
critical examination, especially of Aquinas, and is closely argued. The author, 
a teacher of political science at Ohio State University, has introduced his 
work by a somewhat lengthy and curious argument that appears to be a justi- 
fication for the study. The argument is twofold: (1) that the “value-fact” 
problem in modern social science calls for a re-examination of the social 
wisdom of Aristotle, and (2) that the proper way to find out what Aristotle 
said is to examine what Thomas reported Aristotle to have said. 

Professor Jaffa states his motive as “the necessity for ascertaining whether 
there is some basis in the Aristotelian moral and political philosophy for those 
‘value judgments’ without which any social science seems necessarily im- 
potent, but which current scientific opinion asserts are, and of necessity must 
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be, radically unscientific” He tells us that today’s most significant efforts to 
“restore to social science some standard of moral and political judgment that 
is not merely arbitrary or dogmatic” stem from Aristotle’s teaching as the 
basis of the Roman Catholic doctrine of natural law. Little is done, however, 
in the body of the work that directly relates to the motive as stated. The 
author fails to examine the numerous technical aspects of the value-fact prob- 
lem and simply examines Aquinas on Aristotle while letting the chips fall in 
every direction. 

In the matter of the second point, Professor Jaffa seems to be in a most 
confused and confusing position. He maintains that because in the thirteenth 
century Aristotle was studied with that “philosophic passion which alone can 
produce the greatest possible care” and because our contemporaries do not 
search Aristotle tirelessly for “the Truth, . . . it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Aristotelian teaching is more accessible in the pages of Thomas than 
in the original.’ The interesting thing is not that Professor Jaffa has adopted 
this viewpoint, for it is all too common at the present time, but is rather that 
having committed himself to it and defended it by an argument of many 
pages, he, nevertheless, manages somehow to be a critic at many points of 
the interpretation of Aristotle made by Thomas and does not hesitate, for 
instance, to accuse Thomas of bias and of serious distortion of Aristotle. He 
assures us, however, that even though the prejudices of Thomas “may be 
found to color his interpretation,’ they are “Jess of a danger for us, inasmuch 
as his errors, if they are found to exist, are less likely to affect our judgments’ 


University of Utah STERLING M. McMourrin 


MeptevaL Puitosopuy. By Frederick C. Coppleston. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. 194. $2.75. 

The author had two aims in mind in writing this volume. He was concerned 
first of all with the historical account of the very prolific period known as 
the Middle Ages. A study of this period reveals to a remarkable degree the 
continuity which exists between the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
modern period. The second aim of the author is the study of medieval phi- 
losophy for its own sake. But here the modern student will encounter two 
difficulties. First, medieval philosophy is closely linked with theology, for the 
medieval philosophers were also theologians. Then, there is the difficulty in 
terminology and language which creates a barrier for the modern student. 
These difficulties are pointed out and an effort is made to clarify them. 

The volume is authoritative and scholarly, and while it will never take the 
place of Gilson’s exhaustive work The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, it will 
nonetheless fill a necessary need, especially among undergraduate students 
who wish to have a concise but authoritative book on the subject. The author 
succeeded in providing just such a book. 


Carleton College Louis SHEIN 


Ottawa, Canada 
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DescarTES AND THE Mopern Minp. By Albert G. A. Balz. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1952. pp. xiv-492. $10.00. 

“With Descartes I can learn how to reason wrote André Gide in his journal, 
adding, “if I reason differently, it seems to me that I am neglecting to reason.’ 
The reader of Professor Balz’s work is likely to gain a similar impression, so 
effective is the spell cast by the great French rationalist as therein portrayed. 
Its compulsive quality may be attributed to the ingenuous “simplicity and 
clarity” of the deductive method, to the present author’s intimately sympa- 
thetic comprehension, and perhaps ultimately to those central ideas which 
modified the whole course of philosophy. Among them is the dualism of 
Thought and Extension, which emancipated modern science at the cost of 
jeopardizing man’s unity of outlook. “So long as Nature is apportioned, and 
the sciences are in need of more than one referent to be treated as if final, 
just so long will man appear as something called mind and as something called 
body, and a mapping of one against the other will be attempted” (404-405). 
The habit of regarding man as an entity within apportionable Nature is the 
basis for Descartes’s continued authority over our contemporaries, whether 
or not they are familiar with his doctrines. For Descartes it was, so to speak, 
an article of his essentially medieval faith. 

“The Cartesian problem, in sum, was to implement tradition, and notably 
tradition as expressed in St. Thomas, for the uses of inquiry under the archi- 
tectonic accord”—of revelation and reason. (269) We sometimes hear that 
Descartes accorded a mere lip service to orthodox theology as a subterfuge 
for promoting an independent empirical science. Professor Balz shows this 
to be one among many misconceptions of the Cartesian position. He does 
this not by assertion, but by providing a careful reconstruction of Descartes’s 
thinking, step by step, with problem leading to problem and objections and 
criticisms weighed. A resulting impression of Descartes is that he was a 
modernized Aquinas—an Aquinas aware, however, of the new science and 
willing to make a clean break with Aristotle. Or he was the receiver-in- 
bankruptcy of Scholasticism, paying off its creditors on the best possible 
terms of the liquidation. 

That his outlook remained Scholastic is attested by the staticism of the 
“architectonic” and by his clinging to a facultative vocabulary and to sub- 
tantialist concepts. Never a truculent rebel and never a stuffy or pedantic 
intellect, he propounded with some seeming reluctance his famous dualism, 
along with the substantial unity of the soul, his theory of matter, and other 
principles, as items forced on him by Reason backed with Faith. He surely 
did not foresee that future inquirers would utilize the dualism in some cases 
to exploit a mechanical “Nature” while rejecting metaphysics entirely, and 
with metaphysics, faith. The dualism was a contingency, not a bifurcation. 
Nor was it as pronounced for Descartes as many of the later commentators 
suppose. 

The contingency feature—empirical investigation, liberated by the cogito, 
supposedly reinforcing metaphysical truth-claims and vice versa—reminds 
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one of what happened when the desperate Zauberlebrling broke the water- 
fetching broom; both parts performed with double vigor. In an especially 
brilliant chapter on “The Postulate of Wisdom” Professor Balz shows that 
the fruits of scientific research need balancing by other values, on the plane 
of Cartesian Reason as well as that of moral practicality. Yet Descartes evi- 
dently asked for trouble when he persistently identified the soul-substance 
with the cognitive function. Thinking is not exclusively knowing. Physics is 
not reality. And Faith need not be—indeed, it probably cannot be—any 
reformulation of traditional orthodoxy. Professor Balz is quite right in con- 
tending that Descartes is alive in the questings of the modern mind. But his 
understanding sympathy seems to keep him under the Cartesian spell. This 
comment is not derogatory. Nevertheless, there are other rationalisms, such 
as Spinoza’s, Swedenborg’s, and more recently, personalism and existential- 
ism. Descartes at times nodded in the direction of all of them, but could never 
bring himself to make a radical break with tradition. The broom cannot be 
mended; nothing short of the sorcerer’s word will avail. Meanwhile, the book 
deserves the highest praise. 

American International College Howarp Davis SPOoERL 
Springfield, Mass. 


SELECTIONS FROM Bayte’s Dictionary. Edited by E. A. Beller and M. duP. 

Lee, Jr. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xxxiv-312. $6.00. 
Pierre Bayle is one of those seminal minds and forgotten men, powerful 
influences in their own era, whose memory needs to be disinterred; he is a 
man who fought for honesty, sound judgment, and tolerance in the field of 
religion and who, along with Luther, Calvin, and Pascal, was the fountain- 
head of modern voluntarism. Through his Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique, which is said to have been the most popular work among the 
intelligentsia of the eighteenth century, and one that was especially prized 
by Jefferson, he served as the schoolteacher of an entire epoch, and laid the 
foundations for the religious Aufklérung which, through such diverse minds 
as Voltaire and Kant, undercut the spirit of theological obscurantism that 
attempted to keep step with scientific modernism. The present modest choice 
of articles from the Dictionnaire, while judicious and ample as far as it goes, 
scarcely indicates the heroic work involved in a project which, in its second 
edition, amounted to almost 3,300 pages of thirty-eight-cm. format; and one 
might wish for an augmented selection. Those on “Rorarius;’ intimately 
linked to Leibniz’s thought, and “Zeno;’ of prime influence on Hume and 
Kant, might well have been included because of their historical significance. 
Something from “Socin” (Socinius) would have been welcomed as well, 
indeed, as sections I and II from the appended Eclaircissement on the morality 
of atheists and on Pyrrhonism. The editors, however, may have had to keep 
an eye on financial problems and, therefore, it is perhaps not sporting to 
complain. Whether Bayle can be revived as a popular writer remains to be 
seen. At least this book makes him available to students of seventeenth- and 
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eighteenth-century thought who do not have access to the ponderous 
original. Very likely interest in his writings will be confined chiefly to those 
who are aware of the historical context that gives them significance. The 
editors have helped us somewhat in this respect by a considerable introduc- 


tion. Wels 


BENTHAM AND THE Ernics or Topay. By David Baumgardt. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xiv-584. $9.00. 

The long-awaited publication of Dr. David Baumgardt’s monumental volume 
Bentham and the Ethics of Today, marks a climax in the revival of interest in 
this highly important and sadly neglected philosopher and reformer. The 
work in question is of such magnitude that anything more than a summary 
of the points covered is out of the question for, while many points tempt this 
reviewer to discussion, the resulting emphasis on the points selected would 
produce a false impression of the work. 

Dr. Baumgardt is one of a group of philosophers who have not been satis- 
fied to accept Bentham unread as did almost all of the historians of philosophy 
prior to 1925, and who in writing a historical treatise on which he was engaged 
went to the original so that he might be able to present the actual and not the 
traditional Bentham. The result was to produce a complete change in the 
philosophical as well as the historical principles of Dr. Baumgardt and to 
make of him an enthusiast for Bentham’s position. Between persons actually 
familiar with Bentham’s work there is little room for disagreement. There can 
be, and there is, between the author and reviewer, a difference of opinion as 
to the value of Bentham’s opinions about Paul, or the systematic importance 
of Bentham’s neglect of moral rectitude as a motive, but on more basic matters 
there can be no dispute. Dr. Baumgardt’s thesis about Jeremy Bentham, there- 
fore, is a matter which requires public dissemination more than philosophic 
criticism. That much educational work along these lines must still be done 
before the philosophical world at large is aware of the historical facts in this 
case is indicated by another review of this work which shows that the truth 
about Bentham can come as a surprise even today. 

Jeremy Bentham was, to start with, a law reformer rather than a philoso- 
pher. The development of his interest made it necessary for him to base his 
proposed reforms on legal and social principles, to fit these principles in turn 
into an overriding ethical system, and finally to justify this system by the 
development of a metaphysics and an epistemology. The philosophy that he 
developed was in itself extremely important. The results Jeremy Bentham 
accomplished by those means exhaust superlatives, yet Bentham himself made 
no effort to be readable to the general public or to defend his personal reputa- 
tion. Thus it came about that men who did not understand his philosophy 
edited his works, and others assumed the name “Benthamite” and “utilitarian” 
to represent their school of thought. John Stuart Mill in particular came to 
appear before the world as the exponent of utilitarianism, and as the school 
was known through his writing, it was natural enough to assume that where 
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Bentham and Mill were in disagreement, Bentham was shortsighted and Mill 
supplied the correction. As a matter of fact, Bentham’s interests extended into 
many fields which John Stuart Mill did not even touch upon, and his phi- 
losophy was throughout more logical, more consistent, and more workable. 
That this is the case is hardly to be doubted after the historical researches of 
the last twenty-five years. 

Dr. Baumgardt’s work is the first large-scale study of Bentham’s ethical 
thought within the contemporary period in which Bentham has come once 
more to be appreciated directly, instead of through the medium of John 
Stuart Mill. After a brief discussion of the failures of the traditional views 
of the philosophical and historical importance of Jeremy Bentham, Dr. Baum- 
gardt passes to a review of Bentham’s writings in groups taken in chrono- 
logical order. In each case the historical background of the work and a 
discussion of its character becomes the focal point for consideration of many 
relevant issues, such as Bentham’s indebtedness to earlier philosophers, his 
relationship to later members of his own school, the gradual development of 
his own ideas, and the philosophical evaluation of these ideas. Throughout 
the work are to be found many references to later ethicists all over the world, 
and, in particular, frequent discussions of current ethical inquiry. G. E. 
Moore, David Ross, C. I. Lewis, Everett Hall, Simone de Beauvoir, John 
Dewey, and others are discussed at considerable length in the text and many 
others commented upon more briefly. 

Bentham and the Ethics of Today will certainly take its place as the out- 
standing contemporary discussion of Bentham’s ethical position. It claims to 
do still more and to bring to bear upon the current ethical scene insights 
derived from the relatively unknown philosophy of Jeremy Bentham. It 
deserves to have this effect, and this reviewer hopes that it will. Nevertheless, 
it probably would be more effective to separate these sections of the volume 
and expand them into a book devoted exclusively to presenting Bentham in 
the medium of contemporary ethical discussion. This reviewer regretfully 
calls attention to a lesser fault of the work. It contains extensive quotations in 
French and German, and some in Latin, Italian, and Greek. There are times, 
of course, when scholarly research cannot be presented except by means of 
the original language. There seems, however, no excuse for untranslated 
material in languages that cannot be expected to be known to the readers for 
whom a work is written. If a second edition is prepared, it should contain 
translations of most of these quotations. They could appear as additional 


footnotes or appendices. 
University of Akron LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


Tur Reticious Puriosopry or Jostan Royce. Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 1952. pp. 239. $3.00. 


This is a companion volume to The Social Philosophy of J osiah Royce, which 
was published in 1950, and was reviewed by this reviewer in The Personalist, 


Volume XXXII, No. 1, pp. 196. 
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There is a brief introduction by the editor. Five selections are drawn 
from The Problem of Christianity, two from The World and the Individual, 
one from The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, and one from The Philosophy 
of Loyalty. The editor also includes the important Ingersoll Lecture entitled: 
The Conception of Immortality. 

The editor fails to give adequate information about the volumes from 
which he made the selections. One also wonders why he did not choose at 
least one selection from The Sources of Religious Insight, a book which should 
not be neglected by students of Royce’s religious philosophy. He also wrote 
occasional essays on religious subjects, none of which are mentioned by the 
editor. The reviewer suggests that more information about the books from 
which the editor drew the selections, as well as about those he did not even 
mention, would have made the book more useful. There is no index. 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


Eruics AND THE History or PuiLosopHy, SELECTED Essays. By C. D. Broad. 
Humanities Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 243. $4.50. 


This is a selection made by Professor Broad from his occasional lectures and 
articles of the last quarter of a century. The title is somewhat of a misnomer 
since there are only four essays on ethics, placed at the end of the volume, 
and eight on the history of philosophy. 

Two of the ethical discussions are especially significant. “Determinism, 
Indeterminism, and Libertarianism” is one of the most informative discussions 
of the free-will controversy that has been published during the twentieth 
century. It was Professor Broad’s inaugural lecture on becoming Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge University in 1934. The 
other is entitled “Egoism as a Theory of Human Motives;’ which was his 
Marrett Memorial Lecture at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1949. The other two 
ethical discussions deal with conscientious objectors. He admits that one of 
these “‘contains a certain acerbity” because it was delivered in a symposium 
in which one of his fellow symposiasts “was a clever-silly left-wing intellec- 
tual?’ (xi) 

Three of the historical essays are devoted to the philosophy of science. 
These are entitled: “The Philosophy of Francis Bacon?’ “The New Philoso- 
phy: Bruno to Descartes; and “Leibniz’s Last Controversy with the New- 
tonians’ The other five are biographical studies of Newton, Locke, Sidgwick, 
McTaggart, and W. E. Johnson, the logician. 

In the introduction the author gives valuable information about the 
various essays. There is a good index. Another volume of Professor Broad’s 
essays has appealed under the title Psychical Research, Religion, and Politics. 
Since he is one of the most eminent among living philosophers, both of these | 
volumes should be in every library of philosophy. 


D.S.R. 
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Tue Morat Nature or Man. By A. Campbell Garnett. Ronald Press Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. vili-278. $3.75. 


This book is a serious attempt to present a systematic exposition of the major 
problems of ethics. In these days when philosophers are preoccupied with 
semiotics, semantics, logic, and science, it is gratifying to find a philosopher 
who is willing to devote his time to deal with moral problems which are so 
essential to the stability of society. In dealing with the various ethical theories, 
the author had, in the very nature of the case, to consider the moral nature 
of man. This is quite inevitable, for one cannot talk about human behavior 
without having a definite view of the moral nature. 

The various ethical systems are critically and carefully examined in the 
first six chapters of the book, while the last two chapters deal with the prob- 
lem of human freedom and the relation of religion to morality. The author 
stresses personal responsibility against mechanical determinism. For the 
naturalist, man is part and parcel of nature, and as such is determined by 
causes outside his own nature. Neither blame nor praise could be attached to 
man’s actions. Choice is simply one factor in a causal chain. The author sees 
a definite connection between religion and morality. Personal responsibility 
must find its motive for action outside man, otherwise it is too subjective to 
be of any social value. This book should provoke some serious thinking 
among students of philosophy along the lines suggested by the author. 


Louis SHEIN 


PuiLosopuic Inquiry, AN INTRODUCTION To PuILosopHy. By Lewis White 
Beck. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1952. pp. xvi-470. $6.00. 


Professor Beck states in the preface that the systematic and encyclopedic 
introductory texts suffer from a major weakness, namely, “.. . to lay before 
the beginner a series of answers to technical questions he does not under- 
stand?’ (ix) He does not claim to have avoided this weakness himself (and he 
has not done so) but has tried to include technical problems and systematic 
answers in ‘a context of tentative inquiry.’ In this attempt he can be said to 
have succeeded in part. Professor Beck is also concerned to present the student 
with a philosophic directive designed to deal with “. . . problems about which 
thinking men who are not philosophers are troubled . . -’ (ix) With this 
concern we sympathize but are skeptical of its accomplishment. ; 
Introductory texts, for the most part, deal with the same philosophic 
problems and answers in essentially the same manner, viz., to lay down the 
issues, then to pass in review important answers to these problems. Now these 
answers are generally gleaned from original sources but are condensed and 
distilled for the beginners’ comprehension. Efforts of authors to this end are, 
at times, remarkable. But when the technical problems appear artificial to the 
beginner, a second-hand introduction to the answers is likely to appear more 
artificial. Even granting that the instructor can make the difference, it seems 
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too much to ask him to overcome such an obstacle if he is to make philosophic 
inquiry a lively and important undertaking for the student. Perhaps this 
criticism, directed as it is to most introductory texts including this one, is 
simply another way of saying that an introduction to philosophic inquiry 
through this kind of work is extremely difficult if not impossible. 

Most introductory texts make excellent reviews of philosophic problems 
and answers; some provide convenient schemes for categorizing issues; few, 
however, are in any sense a substitute for direct contact with the philosophers’ 
writings. When they pretend to so substitute, even indirectly, they can mis- 
lead many students. Busy undergraduates are prone to rely on the proffered 
text to the exclusion of the originals, no matter how attractively they are 
urged to consult originals, either by adequate references in context (this book 
contains a good selection) or by suggestion on the part of the instructor. 

After using this text for one year, the reviewer can report, from anecdotal . 
comment, that some students liked it, many did not. Those who did not, 
reported a distaste for some unnecessarily complex nontechnical language, 
overly lengthy chapters, and incomprehensibility-for-them of either issues 
or answers. I am willing to concede that the fault may be mine to share. We 
all tried! The book is a good one, when compared with others in the field. 
Compared with what some of us teachers would like, it falls short. The work 
itself contains an unusual measure of solid philosophic discussion. It omits 
entirely any treatment of aesthetics. 


San Diego State College ALLAN E. SHIELDS 


CoNVENTIONAL Loeic AND Mobern Loaic. By J. T. Clark. Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, 1952. pp. vii-109. $2.00. 


This brief study of Conventional Logic and Modern Logic is Volume III of 
Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical Association and 
contains three chapters, one each on Aristotelian Logic, Traditional Logic, 
and Scholastic Logic. 

Its main purpose is to show, by means of translations of passages of ancient 
and medieval writers on logic into the technical terminology of contemporary 
logic, that traditional logicians were engaged with some of the same problems 
which concern modern logicians. Chapter I on “Aristotelian Logic” discusses 
Platonic mathematics, Platonic inclusion-exclusion, Aristotelian quantification 
and metalogic, extensional logic and extrasyllogistic inference. The transla- 
tions and quotations are mainly from the Analytica Priora and Analytica 
Posteriora, The conclusion is that Aristotle’s work instead of being interpreted 
as a closed system contained the germ of future developments. 

Chapter II discusses Boethius’ account of Theophrastus on the hypo- 
thetical syllogism, the statement of logic of the Stoics including Truth-Func- 
tional conjunction, Truth-Functional disjunction and Truth-Functional con- 
ditionals, material and formal implication and the five indemonstrabilia. The 
final chapter on “Scholastic Logic” includes contributions of Boethius, Cassi- 
odorus, Capella, Petrus Hispanus, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and 
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William of Ockham on statements, relations, formal logic, logical analysis, 
strict implication and consequentiae. The work concludes with a good work- 
ing bibliography of recent and contemporary works on logic. 


H. L. Searves 


A Mopern Book oF Estuetics: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Melvin Rader. 
Henry Holt and Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. xxxvili-602. $4.85. 


This is a revised edition of an anthology first copyrighted in 1935. It contains 
more than thirty essays, mostly modern, or selections from longer works in 
several languages, here translated. To appraise the collection fairly would 
require discussion of many, if not all, the items, an obviously impossible task 
in a brief review. The right names are here: Read, Fry, Dewey, Croce, Berg- 
son, Tolstoy, Richards, Mumford, and so on. There is a generous introduction. 
The publishers have provided a large type-face, welcome indeed in this age 
of cheap reprints. Those interested in criticism, theory of poetry, or relation- 
ships among the arts generally will find this a good reference work to add to 
their shelves. It would seem to be well designed for a primary course in 
esthetics at university level. Professor Rader (Washington) is to be compli- 
mented on the organization of his selections. Part One defines art and the 
factors in the creative process; Part Two studies the work of art in terms of 
media, meaning, form, and style; Part Three treats problems of appreciation 
and the relation of art to society. Each part is subdivided into chapters, each 
preceded by a tie-in introductory note, and each chapter breaks down into 
three or four selections picked to give contrasting points of view. The student, 
the eventual guinea pig in any anthological experiment, can hardly complain 
about fuzzy construction: the authors are sound, the editorial work clear, the 


rest is up to him. WituraM H. Davenport 


MauatMa GANDHI, PEACEFUL REVOLUTIONARY. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. -Y., 1952. pp. Xi-127. $2.00. 


This is an excellent little volume on Gandhi, the apostle of nonviolence. The 
author participated in Gandhi’s famous “Salt March to the Sea” in 1930 and 
also lived as Gandhi’s guest for three months at the Satyagraha Ashram. He 
writes very appreciatively yet not uncritically. The book is not designed for 
the specialist but for the general reader. Any person who desires to under- 
stand the world of today cannot afford to overlook what Gandhi meant to 
Orientals, and especially to the people of India. His spirit is still very much 


alive. F. H. Ross 


NierzscHe AND CuristiAN Ernics. By R. Motson Thompson. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp- 104. $2.75. 

So near is madness to genius that when they occur together they provide a 

continuing source of discussion and attempted explanation. Thus Nietzsche, 
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the evil genius of our age, continues to be the subject of numerous papers, 
letters, and books and may so be till time shall be no more. Out of the contra- 
dictions of his own soul so positively expressed, it is possible to weave con- 
tradictory philosophies. So Nietzsche has become the mouthpiece of a con- 
fused and contradictory age, speaking now for the Devil and now for the 
Lord. Thus he became the text and mouthpiece for a nationalistic philosophy 
he berated and would have despised. Yet such is the weakness of human nature 
that the contrasting viewpoint is overlooked. R. Motson Thompson brings out 
the positive and constructive side of Nietzschean doctrine and shows the 
poignancy and value of many of its constrictions on the institutionalized and 
dogmatic religious consciousness of his age. 

For the purpose in mind, the author has done a good and important work 
which should be given careful consideration by any future interpreter of 
Nietzsche’s life and work. The average reader will find it clarifying and 


helpful. Ralek 


Tue BEGINNING AND THE Enp. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1952. pp. X1-256. $3.50. 

Berdyaev’s The Beginning and the End forms a strong justification for a 

philosophy of personalism which cuts loose from the pedantic terminology 

of philosophic dialectic and seeks to come directly into contact with human 

experience. 


Philosophy . . . seeks either to break through to another world, a 
world which has meaning, or to discover the wisdom which brings 
light into the world, and changes human existence in it for the 
better. Thus the most profound and most distinctive philosophy has, 
behind the phenomenon, the appearance, discovered the noumenon, 
the thing-in-itself; behind the necessity of nature it has revealed 
freedom, and behind the material world, spirit. (4) 


Anyone who declares that he will regard as real only that which he can 
discern through the senses is the worst of subjectivists because he makes the 
world of reality dependent upon himself. 

Berdyaev is par excellence the philosopher of freedom for to him “the 
essence of the ego is freedom, and freedom is the beginning and the end of 
all philosophy:’ (23) Both Marxianism and Nietzscheanism, by the objectifi- 
cation of society above the individual, become the sources of tyranny in 
which both God and the person disappear. The erection of these social mental 
constructs into independent objects is the source of our present disorder and 
the only way out is through the Judaeo-Christian doctrine of God-manhood 
which presupposes commensurability between God and man without ad- 
mitting monistic identity. Hence philosophical knowledge is personal in 
character and the more personal, the more important. “Truth is a creative act 
of spirit in which meaning is brought to birth? (43) for truth is not in the 
object but in the subject. If we would find the thing-in-itself, we must find 
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it not in the objective world but in the subject which possesses an inner 
existence of its own. ‘“‘Personalism is the basic property of a world which is 
not [yet] objectified”’ (74) 

If we seek for the universal, we shall find it within the spirit which is the 
highest form of existence, and the great fact about the Divine is his relatedness 
to the world of his creation. 


The Absolute is the boundary of abstract thought, and what men 
wish is to impart a positive character to its negative character. The 
Absolute is that which is separate and self-sufficient, there is in the 
Absolute no relation to any other. In this sense God is not the Abso- 
lute, the Absolute cannot be the Creator, and knows no relation to 
anything else. The God of the Bible is not the Absolute. It might be 
put in a paradoxical way by saying that God is the Relative, because 
God has a relation to his other, that is to say to man and to the world, 
and he knows the relation of love. The perfection of God is the per- 
fection of his relation; paradoxically speaking, it is the absolute per- 
fection of that relation. (102) 


While God does not govern the world, for moral character depends upon the 
freedom of the individual, yet He reveals himself in it and the fact that the 
world exists in time means that it is still in process of creation, is not yet 
completed. The Kingdom of God residing in time is not yet come and 
demands a philosophy of history, with a Divine Incarnation. The new era 
must then be the era of the Paraclete which alone can lead into all truth and 
the highest life. “The great lie has been that the ‘natural’ basis of society, the 
struggle for existence and predominance, emulation, war, the exploitation of 
man and scorn of his dignity and worth, coercion of the weak by the strong 
—that all these have been regarded as eternal and even spiritual foundations 
of society:’ (218) 

There are profound revelations on every page of this book which like 
“the sword of the Spirit” leads to a discernment of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Berdyaev’s final book is one of his best. Reig 


My Host THE Wortp. By George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 


1953+ Pp. 149. $3.00. 
According to the announcement on the duster, this volume is Santayana’s 
last writing. As one would expect, it is fluid, facile, charming in the Santayana 
manner; anecdotal with some embellishment of serious comment, it is a bit 
in the mood of Rousseau’s Confessions (as far as other people’s private lives 
are concerned) and rather gossipy. Its author was an unattached and uncom- 
mitted soul; a Peer Gynt, in the aesthetic mood, without a Solvejg; an eremite 
of the spirit who found salvation and consolation in Stoic and Epicurean 
ataraxia; and a man who hugged his individuality to the end. Ultimately 
obscurant in his doctrine of reality (“matter”), Santayana’s philosophy was 
the poetic expression of refined escapism, the cult of perfumed futility; 
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sepulchral in the midst of its green lawns and gay flowers. The key to this 
volume, and to its author, is the naive confession, “I on the contrary have 
been enjoying peace for thirty years, in the midst of prodigious wars’ (108) 
It was perhaps symbolic that during the tragic years of the recent world 
conflict, he sought refuge in a nun’s establishment in Rome. The world was 
“my host”; and if he was not strictly speaking a paying guest, at least he did 
sing generously for his meals and lodging. Meditative souls may read this Vale 
with mixed feelings. W.L. 


Nature, Minp, anp Deatu. By C. J. Ducasse. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, La Salle, 1951. pp. xix-514. $4.50. 


This latest volume of Paul Carus Lectures, by Professor Ducasse of Brown 
University, is in some respects the most provocative and daring of the series: 
provocative, because its author, a modernist who accepts the basic principles 
and bric-a-brac of current “scientific” and analytical philosophy, insists 
on cutting across conventional speculative lines; daring because he moves 
beyond the decorum of current orthodoxy to tackle the problem of death, 
and in this adventure appropriates evidence from the field of parapsychology. 
The chief purpose of the book is to explore, in his own words, “the relation 
between nature, mind, and matter; that of the relation between the indi- 
vidual’s mind and his body; and that of the implications these relations may 
have as to the possibility that this mind, or some part of it, survives the death 
of the body:’ (3) The main conclusions reached, briefly stated, are as follows. 
a. Mind is a psychical substance “in a sense exactly parallel to that in which 
a material thing, conceived in terms of facts perceptually observable and of 
theoretical interpretation of them, is a [physical] substance?’ (423f.) b. Telic 
or mental causality is as real as physical causality, and is known by the same 
method that reveals the latter. c. Psycho-physical interactionism is the most 
satisfactory among the mind-body theories, and the theoretical difficulties 
commonly charged against it “are illusory, as arising only out of a gratuitous 
assumption.’ (422) d. The survival of the mind or some portion of it at the 
dissolution of the body “is theoretically quite possible” (482) Conclusions 
a and b are likely to please nobody: the positivists will object to the employ- 
ment of the term “substance?” and will condemn the identification of causality 
with empirical necessity; the naturalists will be offended by the claim that 
mental substance and causality are as real as the physical; while the idealists 
will take offense at the proposal that physical substance and causality are as 
real as the mental. Granted his empiricist and naturalistic premises, neverthe- 
less, Ducasse’s conclusions seem reasonable enough; and his contention seems 
valid that the objections commonly raised against interactionism are specious 
and, we might say, superstitious. On the question of mental survival, how- 
ever, the argument does not seem so satisfactory. First, what is proposed is 
not the survival (immortality?) of the person as identified with memory 
duration and growth, but that of “the mind” The mind, as here distinguished 
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from concrete personality, is practically synonymous with the Vedantist 
notion of soul or the primitive Buddhist concept of consciousness; and the 
view supported is that of transmigration of this mind-principle, not the 
immortality of personality. Second, the argument is satisfied with the claim 
of “theoretical possibility” and rests on evidence furnished by psychical 
research‘and the impossibility of demonstrating the contradictory of survival. 
This latter argument is a priori self-evident; and consequently this massive 
marshaling of analysis, covering some five-hundred pages, simply serves to 
reinforce a truism. Third, if survival is of a mind-principle or stream of 
consciousness, without accumulating personal memory and of personal 
integrity, then it is scarcely worth speculating about; and Leibniz’s objection 
stands, “Of what use would it be to you, sir, to become king of China, on 
condition that you forget what you have been?” Incidentally, if mind is a 
substance in the precise sense that a table or chair is, then the plausibility of 
the survival hypothesis shrinks; since physical substances are known to be 
evanescent things, destroyed by the gnawing tooth of time. 

It is significant that the specific problems to which this volume is dedi- 
cated, cover only a fifth of its space, the remainder of which is devoted to 
preliminary philosophical analyses and doctrines. Unfortunately space limi- 
tations make impossible any attempt to elaborate or come discursively to 
grips with them. Ducasse believes that philosophy is a science in a more 
catholic and specific sense than most are willing to admit; and he gains his 
point only if we agree to subscribe to his own precise account of what phi- 
losophy is. The argument of the book as a whole turns on the analysis of the 
category of causality, which attempts to steer a middle course between Hume 
and Bergson. In the reviewer’s opinion this attempt is not successful, because 
in trying to ride two horses at once, namely, predictability and responsibility, 
the author succeeds in doing neither. The distinction between “position” and 
“hypothesis, on which the argument also turns, seems specious; because sig- 
nificant hypothesis ultimately involves an appeal to intuition, and intuition 
notoriously does not produce a mark whereby the genuine can inerrantly be 
distinguished from the false. Positions and basic hypotheses are both taken, 
acknowledged, or adopted, and neither is demonstrated. Thus, in Ducasse’s 
language, neither is true nor false; and then what becomes of metaphysics? 

Whatever objections may be raised against this volume, it nevertheless is 
a significant work that takes its place among the closely argued and pro- 
vocative works of the time. The reviewer agrees that speculative thought is 
inextricably linked with anthropology; but he proposes that Ducasse has 
pursued this insight in the wrong direction. Basic choice is not a final fact 
but a problem to be examined; and we may suggest that what is needed is a 
science of the anthropology of position-taking, rather than a defeatist judg- 
ment that fundamental disagreements are otiose. This book sustains the high 
quality of thought and analysis for which the Paul Carus series is well known; 
and it ought to serve for some time to come as meaty victuals for the specu- 
lative mind to chew on. Wali 
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THE CONCEPT OF NATURE 


Tur Nature or Some or Our Puysicat Concepts. By P. W. Bridgman. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. 64. $2.75. 


Professor P. W. Bridgman, Nobel Prize winner, Professor of Physics at 
Harvard, presents in this volume ideas which the run-of-the-mill scientist 
may find hard to follow. The lectures here presented in three chapters were 
given at the University of London in 1950. He calls to account the current 
theories concerning the impossibility of action at a distance; considers the 
distinctions that should be made in thermodynamics between the instrumental 
and the paper-and-pencil components of the operations that define those con- 
cepts; and finally, examines the adequacy of the Maxwellian equations as 
general descriptions of current flow. 

In denying the possibility of action at a distance, we assume a propagation 
from point to point to its nearest neighbor. Thus we invent a “field” not as 
the force acting on the generally exploring particle but as something derived 
from the measured force expressed in the limit of the ratio of force to the 
exploring mass. (15) We do this because, according to commonsense, we feel 
it fruitless “to establish the existence of anything independent of the means 
by which its existence is established or verified” (16) As a layman sees it, this 
means that we obdurately assume a material cause without being able to find 
one. One of this reviewer’s scientific friends confessed disbelief in causation 
and refused to affirm his own existence. 


This commonsense view .. . we carry .. . over uncritically into 
situations not sufficiently like those of common sense to justify the 
extension. ... However repulsive the concept of action at a distance 
may be to our mechanical intuition, it does not violate the broadest 
demand which we can put on the sort of account we must give of 
the external world if we are eventually to reduce the external world 
to understandability. (17) 

Instrumentally the distinction between field and action at a dis- 
tance appears to be meaningless. We must accordingly recognize 
that the distinction which physicists actually do make between these 
two concepts is verbal, and the corresponding operations are verbal 
operations. (18) 

A sufficiently critical insight might have seen, however, that the 
question of the “real existence” of empty space was in some way 
bound up with the behaviour of instruments, and so became a ques- 
tion of experiment rather than of a priori logic. (19) 


He illustrates his point by referring to light traveling which he considers 
a paper-and-pencil concept, verbal in character, because traveling beams in 
intersection give no measurable evidence of interference. 

He does not fully agree with Poincaré’s assertion that “energy” is a con- 
vention to suit our convenience but rather he thinks it is far more than a 
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convention and is the expression of a relationship between energy and its 
conservation. 

In the final chapter, he questions “the general opinion that the classical 
scheme of description of electrical phenomena in conductors, as contained 
for example in Maxwell’s equations, is adequate for a description of all the 
macroscopic aspects of current flow?’ (43) He believes that “this is not the 
case.’ “The charge is held in place by a counter force, not deducible from 
the equations: (45) This is “sometimes described as ‘nonelectric’ force, but 
since ina sense any force acting on electricity is an “electric” force, it would 
seem that the term ‘non-field’ force is perhaps a better description” (45) 

Professor Bridgman, whose scholarship and scientific standing can scarcely 
be questioned, thus states the dilemma that presents the materialistic concepts 
so recently prevalent, wherein we face a doubt of scientific knowledge itself. 

This book is brief but clear and important. R.T.F 


SCIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN Man. By Charles E. Raven. Macmillan Company, 
eee TOS 2: pp- 60. $1.00. 


In Science and the Christian Man, Canon Raven brings a message of the 
utmost importance for its mediation of science and religion. He finds the 
facts of science all on the side of a broad and liberal interpretation of Christi- 
anity. The attempt to explain life in terms of biochemistry is to ignore all the 
really important experiences in it. (8) With respect to our concept of God, 
we can interpret divinity only in terms of what is holiest and best in man. 


That Christ gave a true picture of the nature of God and that the 
divine element operative in humanity was essentially one with the 
deity in Christ and in the universe—these were contentions vital to 
effective belief in Christ’s revelation . . . to maintain the oneness of 
God and man in Christ... leaves us free to assert that Christ is unique 
but also representative; and to reject the error of those who seek to 
magnify His value by giving Him an exclusive claim to sanctity, and 
to exalt Him by degrading and profaning everything else. (27-31) 


The very quality of Jesus’ personality, character, and teaching, “His crea- 
tive influence and continuous power to convert and save” (50) is the real 
miracle rather than any breaking of the laws of nature. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion comes in the final chapter which 
Canon Raven should expand into a volume. It bears the striking title “The 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a Scientific Age’ This is a combination to sug- 
gest to all followers of Christianity and its neglect he holds to be the chief 
cause for the failure of Christendom. “Why;’ he inquires, “are so many of us 
determined to deny God’s presence in His world>” This, the reviewer would 
add, is our chief apostasy at the present time. The failure to recognize the 
operation of the Divine Spirit in the present day and in modern thought is 


the great source of weakness. 
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I do not believe that democracy has a chance of resisting the ruthless 
efficiency and solidarity of totalitarian systems unless it can itself be 
changed into the sort of dynamic and revolutionary society which 
constituted the early Church and in the first Christian century did 
transform history. (54) 


Here is a book which should reach the hands of every religiously-minded 
man. Relais 


PuiLosopHicaL Puysics. By Vincent Edward Smith. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1950. pp. XV-472. $4.00. 


Philosophical Physics is an unusually careful examination of the theories of 
modern physics. In the face of the prevailing empiriological physics of the 
age, Vincent Edward Smith, the well-known editor of The New Scholasti- 
cism, calls attention to important self-contradictions which pervade scientific 
thinking at the present time. In considering prevalent methods and theories, 
he seems to leave no stone unturned and it would be well if every theoretical 
scientist would read and heed the message that he brings. 

None should allow himself to be prejudiced against his statements because 
he insists upon the contemporaneity of Aristotelian science. Neither should 
he reject the valid and valuable criticisms of certain scientific dogmatisms that 
pass as scientific facts. The inconsistency, for instance, of the belief in entropy 
which is generally demonstrable, with materialistic evolutionism which is un- 
demonstrable, is elided in the mind of the materialist. “If entropy tells the 
whole story of movement, the universe would be tending to destruction rather 
than perfection. Entropy is the opposite of evolution” (284) One may decline 
to agree with the opening dictum: “. . . inspection shows that knowledge al- 
ways moves from the universal to the particular, and if this is so, then the most 
universal of all ideas must be fashioned first, at least in implied form? (22) 

It is a telling refutation of current materialism, should be widely read, and 
can be neglected by the materialist least of all. eck Bgl Be 


RELIGION AND WORLD CULTURE 


Tue Jews, THeir History, Cutture, aNnp Reticion. Edited by Louis Finkel- 
stein. 2 Vols. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1949. pp. xxxiii-744; vi-1,431. $12.00. 


This work almost beggars description, so comprehensive is its scope and schol- 
arship. It consists of a review of Judaism and its contributions under four 
major heads: I. The History of Judaism and the Jews; II. The Role of Juda- 
ism in Civilization; III. The Sociology and Demography of the Jews; IV. The 
Jewish Religion; together with a set of maps, copious illustrations, selected 
bibliographies in connection with each article, ample documentation, and a 
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thorough index. The roster of scholarly contributors is impressive, and in 
many respects the work is a classic and will only be superseded in some re- 
spects by the passage of time and the subsequent history of Judaism. 

Thirty-five different topics are discussed with erudition and restrained 
scholarly judgment. In fact, one of the most noteworthy accomplishments of 
the work ‘is its straightforward, nonpolemical presentation of the history of 
Judaism. Over and over the writer found himself in admiration almost to the 
point of wonderment at the conservatively stated, objective tone of the vari- 
ous articles. ‘This is not to indicate that there is lack of interesting writing. On 
the contrary, the editor has been able to bring to fruition an amazing consist- 
ency of style which is flowing, clear, and infused with enthusiasm but with- 
out overstatement. 

It would be impossible in the short space of this review to analyze each 
article and to make individualized comment. Not all the articles will seem of 
equal importance to the average reader, nor indeed to the scholar. Largely, 
anyone’s judgment in this regard will be colored by his own interests and by 
the purpose for which he consults the work. Chiefly one must be thankful 
that there is here brought together a clear, readable, definitive account of an 
important people and its religion that should do much to promote under- 
standing and to lessen prejudice on the part of all who read. 

The present writer was especially impressed by the articles on The His- 
torical Foundations of Postbiblical Judaism by Elias J. Bickerman and The 
Period of the Talmud by Judah Goldin. Here is beautiful writing which traces 
major movements and motivations that has behind it the weight of thought- 
ful evaluation. In the latter article, for instance, is made unusually clear the 
distinction between Midrash, Halaka, and Haggada, better explicated and 
illustrated than it has been this writer’s fortune to meet elsewhere. 

The gamut of subjects discussed may be judged by the listing of a few 
titles selected at random: “The European Age in Jewish History,’ “The 
Problem of European Jewry,’ “The American Jewish Chronicle,’ “The In- 
fluence of Jewish Law on the Development of the Common Lawy’ “On Medi- 
eval Hebrew Poetry;’ “The Mystical Element in Judaism,’ “Judaism and 
World Philosophy?’ “Irsael in Iran “The Jewish Contribution to Music,’ 
“The Economic Structure of Modern Jewry; “The Role of Education in 
Jewish History; “Judaism and the Democratic Ideal,’ “Jewish Religion: Its 


rd 
Beliefs and Practices.’ 
The discussion of the mystical element in Judaism noted above is a finer, 


more philosophically analytical statement than the reviewer has read else- 
where. It devotes more space than most to the explanation of the philosophical 
and psychological background of cabalism and thereby achieves a basis for 
better understanding of this aspect of Jewish interpretation. However, it 
seems to the writer that, as elsewhere, not enough attention is given to an 
analysis of the experiencing of God as indicated in the Old Testament to expli- 
cate adequately the Hebrew sense of the muminous. In other words, whence 
came the interest in cabalistic interpretation? It is perhaps also a weakness 
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that only in the most general way is this article related to the general explora- 
tion of the mystical. 

The articles on “Judaism and World Philosophy” and “Judaism and the 
Democratic Ideal” are something to cheer about. The former is comprehen- 
sive and informed, although too brief to do more than sketch general out- 
lines; however, one is impressed by its considered judgments and its aware- 
ness of relationships. The latter is a well-nigh classic statement of the essence 
of Hebrew-Jewish religion in the short space of nineteen pages; if read, it 
should definitively establish in the minds of all the essentially democratic 
commitments of Judaism, a point of view and a way of life that antedates and 
is the source of the democratic emphases in Jesus and in Christianity at its 
best. Konvitz concludes his article with the careful words: “Not all demo- 
cratic institutions were foreseen by the prophets and Rabbis; such agencies 
are evolved by societies of men as the need for them is felt to be irresistible 
even by those who would prevent their emergence. But the spirit, the inner 
values, the energies of democracy are right at the very heart of Judaism” 
(Vol. I, p. 1111) 

Anyone who reads these two volumes will be stimulated to further read- 
ing and research, but if he has not the time for wide reading he will here find 
sufficient to make him an informed and careful appraiser of the contribution 
of Judaism to the world he lives in. He will come away not only with greater 
Union is to be congratulated on sponsoring this volume. F. H.R. 


RELicious Farrag AND Wor tp Cutture. Edited by A. William Loos. Prentice- 
Hall, N. Y., 1952. pp. vili-294. $5.00. 


In twenty chapters a group of distinguished contributors have sought to look 
at the modern world through the eyes of an intelligent religious faith. Many 
differing emphases are included and several religious communities, yet every 
writer recognizes the interdependence of modern man. In a section titled 
“Religious Faith and Contemporary Man? the contributors are Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, K. G. Collier, Gordon W. Allport, and Martin Buber. Four 
authors discuss “Freedom and Order}’ seven treat of the theme “Toward a 
World-embracing Culture” 

In the chapter called “Technology and Personality John E. Burchard 
writes: “The answers for this troubled world are not to be found in a uni- 
versal pilgrimage to one church, or even to Christian churches altogether. 
Instead we must come to a common human understanding in the face of a 
system which is based on fatalism, cynicism, and a pliable ethic. Those who 
follow Christian ethics need abandon nothing. But they may need to add 
something” This note occurs in other forms throughout the book, leading 
this reviewer to feel that many a church group might well spend time dis- 
cussing the essays in this timely volume. Too long have Westerners isolated 
themselves from the Oriental’s thoughts and feelings. The Church Peace 
respect for Judaism but as well for humankind. WILIs W. FIsHER 
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WalrInc For Gop. By Simone Weil. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1951. pp. xi- 
227. $3.50. 


Simone Weil was a most unusual person, combining within herself a strongly 
mystical bent with a great passion for freedom from institutionalism, coupled 
with a revolutionary ardor. This book consists of a translation, by Emma 
Craufurd, of correspondence and essays which Simone Weil sent or gave to 
a Dominican friend, the Reverend Father Perrin. Father Perrin practically 
functioned as a father confessor to her, yet she remained outside the Roman 
Catholic Church for reasons of principle which she articulates quite clearly. 
She objected to “the patriotism of the Church,’ to the fact that Christianity 
was not Catholic in fact, that it would not renounce the use of the words 
anathema sit. She found it impossible to approve of the Crusades or the In- 
quisition, even though some of her admired saints had approved them. She 
wrote, “The love of those things that are outside visible Christianity keeps 
me outside the Church; “so many things that God loves, otherwise they 
would not be in existence?’ 

Simone Weil refused to crucify her intelligence out of love for any visible 
church or earthly country. “The children of God should not have any other 
country here below but the universe itself, with the totality of all the reason- 
ing creatures it ever has contained, contains, or ever will contain?’ She was an 
apostle of a universalism of depth in a time of superficial particularities and 
tenacious tribalisms. ‘‘We are living in times that have no precedent, and in 
our present situation universality, which could formerly be implicit, has to 
be fully explicit. It has to permeate our language and the whole of our way 
of life?’ 

The reader who is psychoanalytically inclined may find material to specu- 
late upon both in her own writings and in the introduction by Leslie A. Fied- 
ler. But the reader who will be most richly rewarded will be he who still has 
something of the mystic and the poet in his makeup, plus an unwillingness to 
sell out to any fragmented or partial areas of integration. Pelick: 


Man anv His Gops. By Homer W. Smith. Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1952. 
pp: X-501. $5.00. 
The basic attitude of the writer of this interesting volume is well stated in his 
“Epilogue”: “This is the essence of all philosophy: to cherish truth for its 
uniquely human value, to search for it, to test and retest it by conscious ef- 
fort, to communicate it, to be guided by it, to base upon it all purposes and 
lans”” The entire book is a powerful plea for freedom from the dominance 
of the priestly mind, or that attitude which easily acquiesces in an authority 

imposed by fearful, shrewd, or power-hungry individual. 

The book is not a survey of all religions of mankind, as the title might be 
taken to imply. It deals primarily with the Mediterranean world, the story of 
man’s early religious practices, the growth of the fertility cult religions, the 
history of sacrifice, the development of Christianity. The author shows a 
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very extensive knowledge of many areas of human history, ancient and mod- 
ern, and is no narrow specialist. (He is Professor of Physiology at New York 
University College of Medicine.) The book may not please many of the or- 
thodox because of the author’s frankness in documenting many of the stu- 
pidities of ecclesiastical officialdom; but it deserves a wide reading. He is quite 
critical of many of the distortions which Christian theologians introduced 
into European life and thought, such as the antiscientific bias, fragmentary 
and dogmatic doctrines of human nature, the exalting of celibacy as a virtue, 
the emphasis on resignation. He does not descend to tilting with windmills, 
however. Any person interested in trying to articulate his philosophy of life 
in intelligible terms, but unable to do so in the terms of traditional theisms, 
should find this book extremely profitable. The author might possibly have 
strengthened his case by bringing to bear upon his historical facts some of the 
very suggestive insights arising from psychotherapy and clinical psychology. 
Perhaps that will come in a sequel which will deal with twentieth-century 
man. FF. aS 


Tue ARCHEOLOGY OF Wor tp Reticions. By Jack Finegan. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xl-599. $10.00. 


Having already treated in an earlier volume, Light from the Ancient Past, 
the origins of Judaism and Christianity, Professor Finegan now presents in 
The Archeology of World Religions an account of the ten other great reli- 
gions: Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Shintoism, Islam, and Sikhism. 

The general reader will get here the information which would be labo- 
riously gained from many volumes of Oriental studies and that in a clear and 
interesting account of value to every layman. Moreover there is the further 
advantage of profit from the discoveries of recent years which have been so 
great as to provide fresh insight and knowledge. In each case there is a de- 
scription of the founder and the tenets of the given faith, quotations from 
their Scriptures, and an account of the archeological remains. The book is 
of unusual importance to our time when the world must reach common un- 
derstandings or perish, for a people can be really known only through a 
knowledge of its religious beliefs and practices. This work then provides an 
open book into some of the most troublesome problems which vex our civili- 
zation. To the person who has never made a serious study of religions other 
than his own, there will be many surprises. Apart from repugnance toward 
other religious traditions, he should note with pleasure how much there is of 
common faith both in moral achievement and in confidence in the spiritual 
realities. None but could join in the hymn of Zoroaster which declares “that 
at last the Worst Existence shall be to the followers of the Lie, but the Best 


Thought to him that follows Right” (91) And one can but be admonished | 


of the possibilities of religious understanding lurking in the second Gatha of 


Zoroaster appealing to Mazda, or God, as “the creator of all things through — 
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the holy spirit” (93) The reader will observe how the early simplicities of the 
great religious founders are quickly turned into an institutionalism and dogma 
which easily descends to the formalism of a characteristic Pharisaism which 
bedogs Christianity as it does all the others. The world religions have not 
begun with idolatry, however much they may have fallen into it later be- 
cause it is easier to follow the form than to accept the substance. If he reads 
meditatively, the student will be impressed with the great number of forms, 
dogmas, and outlooks, foreign to the New Testament and more especially to 
the teachings of Jesus, ranging from hell-fire to monasticism and ascetisism, 
whether it be by the Stoic Judaism of St. Paul, the Platonism of Origen, or 
the Manichaeism of St. Augustine. The author discloses the efforts of the 
Hindus to discover some deeper ground of being underlying all phenomena 
in the use of Brahman in the sense of the divine spirit and declaring that 
“Brahman is the ultimate thing of this universe?’ While “the spirit or soul of 
man is Atman ... Brahman and Atman are identical. Since Brahman is in all 
things, Brahman is in man and man is in Brahman’ (137) 

Rich with meaning in a day when the world of Islam is taking a new 
place in our world view is the Muslim doctrine of the social equality of all 
men. 

Already this review transgresses the limits of the space assigned us. Pro- 
fessor Finegan has accomplished a great task in the mediation of conflicting 
ideas and the establishment of working understandings among peoples. The 
great points in his work lie in the availability to the average reader, the up- 
to-dateness in scholarship, and the appreciative grasp of the subject. It should 
find a place in every library—private or public. Ree 


Your Gop Is Too SMaAtt. By J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 
1952. pp. vill-118. $1.75. 

A great little book that should go into the hands of all of our young people 

and would be profitably read by modern adults, is J. B. Phillips’ Your God 

Is Too Small. 

Obviously an age of swift social change, of revolutionary scientific dis- 
covery that brings challenge to the thought and habits of the whole world, 
demands such a restatement of Christian principles as shall be in keeping with 
known facts. Even the most sacred of mental constructs is subject to the in- 
terpretation of the faithful and variation of belief is inescapable. Our lan- 
guage is a changing medium of thought and the interpretations of yesterday 
are lost altogether if not restated in the language of the day. 

In clear and restrained statement, the author does not destroy but fulfils 
the great religious truths of the past in such a way as to strengthen faith and 
to show the reasonableness of Christianity. In closing he writes: 


Critics often complain that if the world is in its present state after 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, then it cannot be a very good reli- 
gion. They make two ridiculous mistakes. In the first place Christi- 
anity—the real thing—has never been accepted ona large scale and has 
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therefore never been in a position to control “the state of the world; 
though its influence has been far from negligible. And in the second 
place they misunderstand the nature of Christianity. It is not to be 
judged by its success or failure to reform the world which rejects it. 
If it failed where it is accepted there might be grounds for complaint, 


but it does not so fail. (118) 
Rel 


Tur Know tence or Gop In Catvin’s Turotocy. By Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. X-261. $3.75. 


The current interest in Calvinism as a central factor in the new orthodoxy, 
and as a contributor to existentialism generally, has produced several critical 
examinations of Calvin’s doctrine of which the present volume is one of the 
more valuable. It is an attempt at an exhaustive treatment of a specialized 
problem that lies at the heart of the theology and it employs techniques that 
are systematic yet capable of following the development of the Reformer’s 
thought. 

The author is-influenced by KGstlin in his views on the development in 
Calvin of the idea of the “twofold knowledge of God? as this development 
is seen in a comparison of the 1539 and 1559 editions of the Institutes. This 
twofold knowledge, held to be the foundation of Calvin’s theology, is the 
basis of Dowey’s analysis. The knowledge of God the Creator is derived from 
two sources, creation and Scripture. The knowledge of God the Redeemer, 
more important than the former because of its saving value, is a special revela- 
tion through Christ. The chief purpose of Dowey’s study is to examine these 
two forms of knowledge in order to explicate their origins and natures and 
to determine the relationship between them. His conclusion on the latter 
point is presented as the major finding of the study, that “in Calvin’s theology 
between the two orders of knowing and their parallel parts” there is “no ob- 
servable and theologically formulable continuum?” The relation between the 
two is described as “a dialectic one” where each presupposes the other. None 
of this is made particularly clear, nor is it quite clear just what function would 
be performed by the missing continuum if it were not missing. At any rate 
the author seems to be quite happy that Calvin “refuses to join together what 
are united only in God’s mystery” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Dowey’s study is his presentation of 
four “categories” intended to orient the student in the general character of 
Calvin’s doctrine of the knowledge of God. These are: 


(1) “The accommodated character of all knowledge of God? compris- 
ing (a) “the accommodation of God’s revelation to finite comprehension? 
and (b) “the accommodation to human sinfulness”; 


(2) “the correlative character of the knowledge of God and man;’ where 


“every theological statement has an anthropological correlate, and every an- 
thropological statement, a theological correlate”; 
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(3) “the existential character of all our knowledge of God} that knowl- 
edge of God is “never separated from religious and moral concern”; 

(4) “the clarity and comprehensibility of our knowledge of God?’ 
This catalogue of characteristics has much value for the understanding of 
Calvin, but if the author intended to make a systematic application of it in 
his study he has not been entirely successful. The nature of the material makes 
this somewhat difficult though occasionally the categories are very happily 
employed. The knowledge of God the Creator derived from creation, for 
example, is.an instance of the accommodation to human finiteness, whereas 
the same knowledge derived from Scripture indicates the Divine accommo- 
dation to human sinfulness. The existential character of Calvin’s doctrine is 
convincingly presented. 


As is to be expected in a subject of this kind, a major difficulty lies in the 
problem of knowledge and faith. Although the author devotes considerable 
attention to this issue, especially in the section on the knowledge of God the 
Redeemer, he leaves much to be desired. Numerous ambiguities remain. 

Among the several brief appendices is a note on the Barth-Brunner con- 
troversy. There is a worth-while bibliography. Professor Dowey, who is now 
at Columbia University, produced this volume as his dissertation for the 
doctorate in theology at Ziirich. S. M. McM. 


Hueu oF SAINT VICTOR ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN Faltu. Trans- 
lated by Roy J. Deferrari. Mediaeval Acadamy of America, Cambridge, 
1951. pp. XX-486. $5.00. 

Professor Deferrari has made an important contribution to medieval studies 

by this new translation of the De Sacramentis Christianae Fidei of the cele- 

brated twelfth-century mystic and theologian Hugh of St. Victor. ‘The trans- 
lation is based upon a critical text constructed by Charles Henry Buttimer 
and is published under a grant to the Mediaeval Academy by the Carnegie 

Corporation. In addition to the lengthy text, which is presented without com- 

mentary and with no scholarly apparatus, there are a brief introduction, bib- 

liography, and index. y 

Hugh of St. Victor, 1096-1141, was the founder of mysticism at the Mon- 
astery of St. Victor in Paris, where he taught from 1125 until his death and 
which he supervised from 1133. A scholar and humanist with rather broad 
interests, he helped prepare the ground for the important developments of 
the thirteenth century. His philosophy shows strong Aristotelian as well as 
Augustinian and Platonic influences and indicates a serious interest in atom- 
ism. As a theologian, he opposed the pantheism that threatened the mysticism 
which he helped to cultivate. 

The De Sacramentis is Hugh’s major work and embraces much more than 
simply an analysis of the sacraments. The first of its two books, in twelve parts, 
is a cosmological and theological treatise; the second, in eighteen parts, treats 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, and eschatology. 
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Professor Deferrari describes the De Sacramentis as “the first complete 
theological treatise of the mediaeval schools” and as “the most literary of all 
the many contemporary works dealing with the same subjects.’ 


S. M. McM. 


Tue Upanisnaps: A New Transtation. Vol. I. By Swami Nikhilananda. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1952. pp. viil-390. $4.50. 


Volume II in this projected series of four volumes includes three Upanishads, 
Svetasvatara, Prasna, and Mandukya. The excellent format of Volume I has 
been continued, with the translation of each verse followed immediately by 
interpretive notes and commentary. Sankara’s commentary has been relied 
upon most extensively, and, in the case of each Upanishad, it is his introduc- 
tion which is used. Guadapada’s Karika is included along with the Mandukya 
Upanishad and Sankara’s notes. Guadapada is the first Vedantic philosopher 
known to Indian history in the post-Upanishadic period; some of his teach- 
ings are close to those of the great Buddhist idealists. 

Swami Nikhilananda has written a thirty-four-page introduction on 
“Hindu Ethics” in-which he comments briefly on dharma, the four stages of 
life for the twice-born, the aim of ethics, and some of the metaphysical aspects 
of the various Hindu philosophical “points of view?’ The volume is a good 
addition to the growing body of literature on Oriental life and thought. 


Bellies 


Tue PuysicaAL PHENOMENA OF Mysticism. By Herbert Thurston. Edited by 
J. H. Crehan. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1952. pp. vill-419. $6.00. 


A late authority on the occult here applies scientific tests to the reported 
activities of religious men and women of the past and present (Teresa Neu- 
mann is here as well as Teresa of Avila) and produces a book which is fasci- 
nating because of its subject matter and documentation though not always 
convincing in its conclusions. Among the subjects considered are the follow- 
ing: stigmata, telekinesis, levitation, living without eating, odor of sanctity, 
second sight, and luminosity. No one interested in spiritualism or in the mys- 
tical aspects of English literature should overlook this study. It is a church- 
approved rebuttal to such modern psychological treatment of mysticism as 
the well-known work of Professor Leuba. 

This reviewer is tempted to enumerate a list of incidents and observations 
assembled by Fr. Thurston; one notes, for example, that stigmata are almost 
exclusively female; that some saints were fire-resistant while yet others 
burned with incendium amoris, that some venerable women lived on cold 
water only while others had the ability to multiply food, and so on. Restric- 
tions of space, however, prompt a summary of the merits of the volume as 
follows (apart from the surface human-interest value of the case histories 
themselves): an honest attempt by a priest to apply scientific method, quot- 
ing scientific journals, to religious material; an attempt at objectivity—this 
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includes admission that Protestant doctors have produced stigmata by sug- 
gestion in hysterical patients and admission that many “mystics” have been 
frauds; thoroughgoing historical method with a large corpus of notes and 
references. The faults of the work are these: stating miracles in the text and 
too often putting a disclaimer in small-type footnotes; failure to stress the 
age of most “evidence” and the relative paucity of same since modern science 
took over; a tendency to apply science to doubtful cases and blandly accept 
“true.” cases on testimony only, so that one is not sure where science ends and 
faith begins with Fr. Thurston. The over-all impression is that this volume 
will stand as a useful reference work, being a clear presentation of an ortho- 
dox point of view; the devout, the skeptical, and the neutral alike will not be 
in a hurry to put it aside. W.H.D 


Tue INTERPRETER’S Bree. Vol. I. Edited by George Arthur Buttrick, et al. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N. Y. and Nashville, 1952. pp. xxx-1,099. $8.75. 


The publication of The Interpreter’s Bible stands out as one of the major 
events within the experience of contemporary Biblical scholarship. The first 
two volumes to be published were concerned with the New Testament, but 
this third volume in order of publication, Volume I, is the first of six volumes 
to be devoted to Old Testament study and exegesis. 

The scope, magnitude, and importance of this commentary will be ac- 
corded ample recognition by those who are associated with the various areas 
of Biblical scholarship. No person of sound judgment would question that 
tremendous improvements have been accomplished over the last similar pub- 
lication. It is to be expected that such progress would occur, for the past sev- 
eral decades have produced most of the important discoveries in such fields 
as archeology, textual and form criticism, and the socio-historical approach 
to Biblical study. The rapid developments in various phases of the study of 
psychology have provided new insights for long-standing problems, but the 
limited use of this new tool makes its value the more difficult to assess. It is 
sufficient to note that the development of psychological understanding has 
provided our present-day scholars with a distinct advantage over those who 
published such works only a generation ago. 

It is not difficult for a person with an appreciation for Biblical scholarship 
to become enthusiastic over most of what has been written into this volume. 
One is carried along on the wave of its audacity—to an extremely high point 
of ascendancy—and suddenly one is deflated by an out-of-place insertion of 
unnecessary apologetic. It is to be remembered that these writers have the 
impossible task of trying to please extreme opposite groups, but it hardly 
seems necessary that their efforts take on the appearance of unsuited 
appendage. 

A brief glance over the list of contributors will make one aware that some 
of these writers were not assigned to the field of their specialization. As, for 
instance, Herbert G. May was assigned to do Ezekiel, when his major concen- 
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tration has been focused on the book of Hosea. Perhaps the editors had a valid 
reason for making the present assignments, but it would appear logical to sup- 
pose that a more significant contribution could have been made in the field 
of the individual’s primary interest. 

Volume I of The Interpreter’s Bible contains all of the general introduc- 
tory material for the twelve-volume commentary, as well as the articles spe- 
cifically related to the study of the Old Testament. These various comments 
form a unit of scholarly writing that has a significant and permanent value. 
The first 436 pages of Volume I are allotted to material of this nature. The vari- 
ous authors are well-known scholars, and it is to the credit of the Methodist 
Publishing House, who planned and financed The Interpreters Bible, that 
denominational relationships were disregarded in the interest of scholarship. 

The commentary section in Volume I is concerned with Genesis and Exo- 
dus. Each book is preceded by an introduction that sets the background for 
the exegesis and exposition that will follow. Cuthbert A. Simpson is the author 
of the introduction and exegesis for the book of Genesis, and J. Coert Ry- 
laarsdam writes this material for the book of Exodus. These introductions 
very aptly lift up the spiritual values of the books, and the authors accom- 
plish it without any general sacrifice of scholarly procedure. 

Following a rather unique plan the editors have chosen for the presenta- 
tion of commentary material, the text is placed at the top of the page, with 
the Authorized and Revised Standard Versions appearing in parallel columns. 
The exegesis occupies the central section of the page, and the exposition fol- 
lows at the bottom of the page. 

The exegesis of Genesis and Exodus is generally of a very high caliber. 
It is especially good for the more serious student, but the exegesis may be more 
technical than the average lay-person would enjoy. In many instances the 
student will wish that a more extended exegetical presentation had been made, 
but this briefness can be overlooked when one considers the various limita- ‘ 
tions that handicapped the writer. One cannot help but be impressed with the 
consistent fairness of the point of view, as well as the high level of objectivity 
revealed in the philosophy that governed the writing. 

The expository introductions exemplify the creative spirits of the authors. 
There is a depth of understanding exposed as they establish a background for 
the exposition that is to be presented. These writers reveal a sensitivity to the 
less-obvious inspiration which motivated the writers and characters of Gene- 
sis and Exodus. Without any flagrant sacrifice of scientific objectivity, the 
exposition indulges the sensitive appreciation of the two authors for the beau- 
tiful, the notable, and the inspirational. The expository comments provide a 
wealth of illustrative material, showing the wide literary acquaintanceship 
of the authors, but this material will require further cultivating before the 
reader will be able to use it adequately. 

Basing one’s expectation on the exceptional quality and character of this 
volume and the two which preceded it, one can look with genuine anticipa- 


tion for the volumes which are yet to be published. Hrrgerr F. Rocers 
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FaLasHa ANTHOLOGY. Translated from Ethiopic Sources, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Wolf Leslau. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1951. pp. xliii- 
222. $4.00. 

This 140-page book, Volume VI in the Yale Judaica Series, together with 

Notes, List of Abbreviations, Selected Bibliography, Glossary of technical 

terms, List of Scriptural References and an Index, is a real contribution to 

human knowledge, being a first translation into English of the sacred litera- 
ture of this little-known Jewish community of Africa. 

The introduction occupies some forty-seven pages of print together with 
a few pictures depicting a few countenances and giving a glimpse of Falasha 
life. These folk, indistinguishable from the rest of Ethiopians, except by re- 
ligion and culture, regard themselves as of the “House of Israel?” They live 
in separate villages situated near water which is necessary for their lustration 
rites, and for the most part travel little and engage but slightly in commerce 
since their religious standards prevent traveling or working on the Sabbath 
or touching food prepared by outsiders. The language of the Falasha litera- 
ture is Old Ethiopic, but their spoken language varies with the section of the 
country nearest to which the given tribe lives. It seems doubtful that they 
were ever a Hebrew-speaking people, but some have learned Hebrew in a 
limited way. There are a few Hebrew words, largely Biblical in origin, which 
are known to most Falashas. Many customs, sacrifices, and festivals bear a 
marked similarity to those in the Old Testament. The Torah (orit) is written 
in Old Ethiopic, and includes the entire Old Testament text, being identical 
textually with the Christian Ethiopic Old Testament. It consists of forty-six 
books, including besides the canonical books, others from the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha. Since the Old Ethiopic is not understood by the layman, a 
priest must translate the text which is read in the services. 

Leslau indicates that “whether or not the Falashas are ethnically Jews or 
a segment of the indigenous population which has been converted to Judaism 
... awaits final solution?’ (xlii and xliii) He inclines, with most Western schol- 
ars, to the latter view, believing contact with the forebears of these people 
may have come about through Jews of Yemen. 

Dr. Leslau has translated the following Falasha writings, a literature devel- 
oped somewhere between the fifth and seventeenth centuries c.k.: 1. Te’ezaza 
Sanbat (The Commandments of the Sabbath); 2. Abba Elijah, 3. Book of the 
Angels; 4. Baruch; 5. Apocalypse of Gorgorios; 6. The ‘Testament of Abra- 
ham; 7. The Death of Moses. In addition he translates a number of Falasha 
prayers. Each of these translated portions is preceded by a synopsis and schol- 
arly notes relative to the history of the literature and its significance. 

Scholars have thus at their disposal a definitive translation together with 
the notes and bibliography to furnish the basis for further investigation on the 
part of those qualified to do so; laymen likewise who have been prevented 
by lack of linguistic knowledge from acquaintance with much of apocryphal 
and midrashic literature may have their horizons broadened and their under- 
standing of the Bible and its formation deepened by a knowledge of this lit- 
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erature. The reader will find much to meditate on as he considers these works 
replete with folk lore, philosophic speculation, devotional materials, Biblical 
phraseology and characters, angelology, and curious inventions. The Yale 
University Press is again to be congratulated for having brought to the gen- 
eral reading public acquaintance with this little-known but important aspect 


of Jewish life and thought. W. W.F. 


Or Gop, THE Devi AND THE Jews. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. 186. $3.00. 


This is an unusual book! It consists of what seems to be a series of essays on 
various topics not logically related. In it one gathers that the author is react- 
ing strongly to conventional religion. This provides the background for an 
overemphatic, almost irresponsible attack on churches, and indeed on other 
established institutions such as colleges and universities. On the one hand, 
Runes has a very low estimate of human nature. On the other hand, God is 
the “atom of our mind” Just how this can be is not quite clear. 

There is, however, a deep social passion running through the book. The 
writer is essentially a poet-philosopher. This may account for the (inten- 
tional?) hyperbole which runs throughout. The reviewer must admit that the 
book so held his attention that he found it difficult to put it aside until he had 
reached the end. There is so much truth in what is said, so much to make one 
think, that, in spite of obvious weaknesses, it is well worth the reading. 


Eric L. Tirus 


Tue Gate oF Sitence. By W. T. Stace. Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. pp. 50. 
$1.75. 

In a book of verse Professor Stace has put in lyric form of uneven value a 
repetition of that pessimistic nescience which he has given the world in other 
forms. It is altogether an attack upon faith and hope, and disillusionment con- 
cerning love. He seems to strive after the destruction of faith with the ardor 
of a gospeler and after all is said and done, nothing remains. Unfaith is the 
acme of weakness and powerlessness and such a price demands too great a 
sacrifice. ‘The reviewer makes no plea for credulity, for credulity is not faith, 
but faith alone enables man to meet his problems and achieve creatively. 
Wordsworth’s often quoted lines come uppermost: 


—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathe’d horn. 


Once, at least, the author drops beneath the level of literature to describe 
opposing views with the devastating taunt: “hogwash” RevE 
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LITERATURE, CRITICS, AND CRITICISM 


Tue Porrry Aanp Career oF Li Po, 701-762 A.D. By Arthur Waley. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. x-123. $2.00. 


The Poetry and Career of Li Po is the fourth volume of the series—Ethical 
and Religious Classics of East and West—published by Macmillan. The pur- 
pose of the series is to give “a deeper understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples and their civilizations, especially their moral and spiritual achieve- 
ments. ... There is a general desire to know what the greatest minds, whether 
of East or West, have thought and said about the Truth of God and of the 
beings who . .. have sprung from Him, live by Him, and return to Him? (vii) 

The reader will, therefore, find in this volume, not only an account of 
Li Po’s life but a most meticulously rendered history of the social and politi- 
cal circumstances under which he wrote. Chinese literature contains proba- 
bly the greatest storehouse of writings anywhere existent. There are literary 
treasures of the centuries in China that have never been brought to light and 
at the best must probably await the advent of other centuries before becom- 
ing known. Of all the translators of Chinese literature, Arthur Waley is among 
the foremost if not the very first. This means an unusual acquaintance with 
Chinese characters and modes of thought and a profound sympathy for the 
Chinese imagination and expression. 

Li Po was one of the greatest of Chinese poets though his life did not con- 
form to even what in the West would be considered respectability. The re- 
viewer is reminded of a statement in the lecture of a prominent American 
English professor that no man could find originality of poetic expression ex- 
cept under the influence of liquor. We think this is very false, but if true, 
Li Po should have been the world’s greatest poet since there is a question 
whether any considerable portion of his life was lived “out from under’ 

In spite of the great facility of his verse, he never received the advance- 
ment with which the Chinese have been accustomed to honor their literary 
men and the “Death Poem” is expressive of his final sense of frustration. 


The Great Roc took flight, set out to the ends of the earth, 

But in mid-sky he faltered, his strength did not suffice. 

Something he left behind to stir countless generations— 

A garment that he hung upon the rocks when he wandered to the 
Islands of the East. 

This some one in days to come will find and bring back to the 


SOLlG. sa. (111) 


Arthur Waley has in this, as in other translations from the Chinese, done 
himself proud and one gathers from the book not only something of the 
wealth of Chinese literary expression but a wide window of vision into Chi- 


nese character and habits of thought. Reels hs 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE Rrvat Trapirions. By Alfred Harbage. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. XVill-393. $6.00. 

To his series of notable and informative volumes on English drama Professor 
Harbage here adds a study of theatrical conditions and ideals in the Eliza- 
bethan age. Though he packs his book with detailed evidence, he does not 
attempt a chronicle of the period. Nor does he provide a critical survey of 
it. He focuses instead upon one of the enduring distinctions in all artistic 
endeavor, a distinction usually overlooked and almost completely so with 
regard to Elizabethan drama. 

The distinction is that between popular and coterie art. Sandwiched be- 
tween the two are sundry other genres, and below them are related forms of 
entertainment which fail to qualify, or which barely qualify, as art at all. 
The two differ from each other basically. Popular art is consonant with the 
views and spirit of the people as a whole. Coterie art is an outgrowth of the 
attitude and demand of a class. As the publisher’s blurb neatly phrases the 
difference in attributes, “the former [is] idealistic and robust, the latter cyni- 
cal and precious.’ 

In Elizabethan drama both types could point to a prolonged heritage. 
Shakespeare and his fellow writers for the public stage wrought for an audi- 
ence, composed of various classes, which troupes of strolling actors had de- 
veloped throughout England. Chapman, Marston, much of the time Jonson, 
and their compeers titillated an audience itself privileged, supposed to be 
scornful of “the common stage,’ and nourished on courtly entertainment. The 
public flocked to the plays meant for it and made them prosper. Elite folk 
attended private performances too inconsistently to finance them. In express- 
ing the essential English genius the public stage, even without Shakespeare, 
was far and away superior. 

Professor Harbage hopes that this conflict in purpose and content during 
the period will be reckoned with as fundamental by scholars hereafter. Logic 
demands that it shall be. In his concluding chapter he illuminatingly com- 
pares Shakespeare’s era with ours—and not in drama alone—with regard to 
the artists winning the commendations of the critics of the moment. Just as 
around 1590-1610, even though Shakespeare’s ability was recognized, the 
men hailed as being wedded to right objectives were the Jonsons, the Mars- 
tons, and the Fletchers, so in our time the men lauded by the critics for po- 
etry, say, are often so out of touch with humanity at large that only the 
sophisticates can make heads or tails of their effusions or respond to their 
meaning even when it is explained. The divorce between popular and coterie 
art has consequences of grave import and these should be taken into account 


by writers and critics today. Gusanh Cerene 


ELIzABETHAN Poetry. By Hallett Smith. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1952. pp. viii-355. $5.00. 

Just as the modern artist exhorts us to look at the familiar with new eyes, SO 

Professor Smith (Director of Humanities at neighboring California Institute 
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of Technology) asks us to examine Elizabethan poetry from an obvious but 
often overlooked point of view, that of the Elizabethans themselves. This is 
an original book in the Renaissance meaning of the term: the old appears 
fresh once again. Frankly omitting religion as a source of inspiration and by- 
passing philosophical poetry entirely because of space demands, the author 
treats in order the pastoral, Ovidian verse, the sonnet, the satire, the lyric 
(with special stress on interrelationships with music), and finally, heroic 
poetry. 

The poems are seen in their original context. They are intelligently cate- 
gorized, summarized, explicated, analyzed, and theorized upon. The odor 
of the classroom and the library is clearly detectable although now and then 
the author allows us a flash of wit or urbane phrase. If Spenser (who is promi- 
nently mentioned) was the poet’s poet, Mr. Smith is here the professor’s pro- 
fessor. His co-workers will welcome the order and dignity, the organization, 
and the clear annotation which accompany the author’s bold theses: pastoral 
poetry is not merely escape poetry; Sidney wrote the most important Eliza- 
bethan sonnet sequence, intrinsically and influentially; heroic poetry is the 
most comprehensive, serious, and valuable expression of the Elizabethan 
mind, etc., etc. 

Perhaps the best favor Professor Smith does for us is to put new life into 
old values and conventions, as he promises in the preface to do. We are forci- 
bly reminded that though a modern point of view is impossible to exclude, 
the only fair way to read Elizabethan poetry is as the Elizabethans would 
have read it. Nevertheless, modern critics and critical readers will learn much 
about the genealogy of later English poetry and about the evolution of poetic 
theory as well. It will be a sober experience, for our author makes almost no 
concessions to the lay reader, does no tricks to win applause. His readers will 
need curiosity and the vigor of the Elizabethans themselves, who, incident- 
ally, would have approved the volume—its citation of authority, focus on 
moral truth, its fundamental honesty, and the dogged energy of its packed 
pages. W.H.D. 


An Ace oF Criticism 1900-1950. By William Van O’Connor. Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1952. pp. ix-182. $3.00. 

In nine chapters, each dealing with topics such as “The Genteel Tradition; 

“Sophistication and Impressionism,’ “Realism and the Aegis of Science,’ Mr. 

O’Connor presents an account of literary criticism in America during the past 

half century. 

In so brief a work as this, some system of classifications is imperative, but 
literary critics cannot always be fully discussed under one category, and so 
H. L. Mencken, for example, is discussed with the Impressionists, although 
Mr. O’Connor admits that “Mencken belongs less with the impressionist 
critics than with those like Van Wyck Brooks and Carl Van Doren, who help 
to liberalize the American mores. He is a social critic first and a literary critic 


only incidentally:’ (31) 
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Yet there is no further discussion of Mencken as a social critic. Weaknesses 
such as this result from the author’s attempt to be both brief and inclusive, 
with the result that too brief discussion often leads to misrepresentation. By 
splitting up his discussion of Lionel Trilling, whom he groups with the social 
critics (129-130) and with the Freudians (144-45), Mr. O’Connor fails to 
give the reader any sense of the richness and variety of Mr. Trilling’s criticism. 

Within the chapters the method of presentation is usually to center the 
discussion around a chief figure. “The Genteel Tradition,’ a term coined by 
George Santayana, is discussed in terms of Santayana’s essays “The Genteel 
Tradition in American Philosophy” (1913) and “The Genteel Tradition at 
Bay” (1931). Impressionism is discussed in terms of quotations from Anatole 
France and Walter Pater. The importance of Hippolyte ‘Taine for American 
scientific criticism is very well demonstrated, and the chapter revolves around 
a discussion of his three determinants of literature: race, moment, milieu. 

The critics’ position is presented in carefully selected brief quotations. 
The limitations of a position are indicated by quotation from an opponent. 
In this way Mr. O’Connor conveys to the reader the tone and manner of the 
writers under discussion. The effect of the careful design and excellent judg- 
ment indicated by the quotation is to make the brief chapters seem fuller 
than they are. 

Not all chapters have equal merit. Possibly because of the difficulty of 
the materials, the last two chapters, dealing with “Psychoanalysis and Myth” 
and “‘Analytical Criticism,’ seem less successful to me, despite the fact that 
the author’s position seems to be close to that of the analytical or “New 
Critics:’ 

As a whole the book reveals a well-informed, analytical intelligence and 
it is a useful brief introduction to the leading critics and critical ideas of the 
past half century. What impresses this reader most about the past fifty years 
in American criticism is how international is its debt. Randolph Bourne ex- 
pressed the idea well when he wrote: “In a world which has dreamed of 
internationalism, we find that we have all unawares been building up the 


: es 
first international nation? (76) Apron Annons 


Cotrectep Poems. By Marianne Moore. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 180. 
$3.00. 


The copy before me carries the imprint “Copyright 1951 .. . Fifth Reprint 
1952.’ This seems evidence of popularity, of a market ready and waiting. 
Three earlier books of poetry by Miss Moore have been out of print: Selected 
Poems (1935), What Are Years (1941), Nevertheless (1944). The poems in 
them, except for a few she herself has omitted, are now reprinted, together 
with several others hitherto uncollected. The present little volume has fewer 
than one hundred fifty pages of poems, plus approximately twenty-five pages 


of notes by the author. The notes are very helpful, and more would be of 
additional value. 
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Her earliest book, the small Poems, appeared in 1921. In 1935 T. S. Eliot 
provided an introduction to her Selected Poems, praising her work as “durable 
poetry... in which an original sensibility and alert intelligence and deep feel- 
ing have been engaged in maintaining the life of the English language”; and 
in 1944 W. H. Auden praised “the endless musical and structural possibilities 
of Miss Moore’s invention’ 

For readers who enjoy startling, defensible, and memorable visual image, 
and enjoy carefully wrought, tensely strained, and yet richly rewarding para- 
dox, the work of Miss Moore is a continual pleasure, even though it abounds 
in note-needing allusions and quotations, and even though it seldom makes use 
of ear-pleasing rhyme or rhythm. Although it can be said that her ideas are 
expressed in too condensed, too cryptic a language, the ideas are original or 
original in expression, and powerful enough as expressed so that whenever the 
reader succeeds in penetrating to the ideas it is very nearly true that for him 
the ideas become the poems, the poems the ideas. Her type of intellectual Jan- 
guage and imagery will strike certain readers as expressing artistically a genu- 
ine, sincere, highly defensible accuracy; they will strike many others as ex- 
pressing too artificial a pose. This is poetry of power and, in some directions, 


of undoubted influence. Ay ALS ERI PER AN 


TENNYSON AND THE Reviewers. By Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1952. pp. ix-232. $4.00. 


One question dealt with in this book is: What changes took place in the atti- 
tudes of the reviewers of Tennyson’s work, beginning with those of Poems 
by Two Brothers and ending with those of In Memoriam, to what degree did 
the reviewers speed or slow his rise to fame, and how were their reviews col- 
ored by personal or political prejudice? Without going into detail, we may 
say that Shannon finds the reception more generally favorable than hitherto 
supposed, and that such attacks as there were upon Tennyson were for the 
most part assertions that he was failing to do as well as his great capability 
allowed. Shannon also finds that Tennyson’s friends who reviewed him were 
no more laudatory than the unbiased reviewers. And he finds that by 1849 
Tennyson was considered the most eminent poet of the times, and that In 
Memoriam in the next year called forth expressions of satisfaction that he 
finally deserved to be called great, not merely the leading poet. 

The second question dealt with is: How did the reviewers affect Tenny- 
son’s writing—his revisions, his theories of poetry, his selection of subject 
matter for new poems, and his technique in writing them? Shannon finds that 
“the reviewers seem to have had a far-reaching effect” on Tennyson’s poetic 
theory and practice, to have directed him toward large increase in moral and 
religious teaching. Shannon believes, however, that Tennyson moved in such 
direction not because he craved favor with the public or with reviewers “‘but 
because he allowed himself to become convinced that the qualities for which 
they called were necessary to great poetry.’ Certain other critics today will 
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not go as far as Shannon; they place a higher value than he does upon influ- 
ences other than those of the reviewers. 

This book is solidly annotated and based upon a good deal of important 
new evidence. An appendix listing reviews of ‘Tennyson in British periodicals 
between 1827 and 1851 covers six pages, and includes fifty-two items freshly 
discovered as Shannon searched the files of “more than two hundred quar- 
terly reviews, magazines, and newspapers.’ His examination of new evidence 
and his careful consideration at first hand of evidence already cited by others 
have enabled him to correct and amplify numerous statements made by earlier 
students of Tennyson and in general to present a better picture of the critical 
attention the poet received and of his response to it. W.D.T. 


Tue CREATIVE Process: A SyMposIuM. Edited by Brewster Ghiselin. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1952. pp. 259. $6.50. 


If one allows poetry momentarily to represent all the arts and recalls the tra- 
ditional approaches to the subject, he may be reminded that academically a 
poem may be surveyed by the historical method or isolated according to type 
by the genre approach; it may be related to the tradition of criticism (old and 
“New”) or of the theory of poetry; it may be explicated, moralized upon or 
from, chopped up in prosodical terms, scanned, marked, analyzed for figures, 
etc.; it may be related to the poet’s life and other works, to social history, to 
contemporary art forms; it may be judged according to canons of taste and 
enjoyment. 

Now and then, but only now and then (notably in studying manuscript 
alterations) the problems of intention, motivation, inspiration, and so on are 
objectively examined. Partly because of lack of interest, partly because of 
scarcity of materials, mostly because readers have been looking in other direc- 
tions, the poem has seldom been considered from the point of view of what 
goes on in the poet as he struggles for expression—in other words, subjectively 
examined in author’s, not reader’s, terms. (I exclude recent scholarly attempts 
at psychologizing, at estimating what x must have felt.) The plain fact is that 
we have a limited bibliography of artistic testimonials. 

From what we do have, Professor Ghiselin (Utah) has culled a remark- 
able collection which is highly recommended to anyone who can afford it. 
Mr. Ghiselin, a poet himself, gives most space to poetry, but all the arts are 
generously represented. The introduction is superb; it treats of the conscious 
and unconscious, the automatic and the studied, the restlessness of composi- 
tion, the ingredient of management, preverbal experience, the labor factor, 
and so on, and concludes with a strong plea for tolerance of the eccentric by 
those living orderly lives but always aware that change may be hovering close 
by. Musicians, painters, sculptors, dancers, poets, and others then file by in 
confessional—Van Gogh, Wigman, Spender, Wolfe, as well as many of the 
Old Guard—to tell what they went through in giving birth to a poem or play 
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or dance figure or whatnot. This is a necessary book. It rounds out the pic- 
ture. We can now see the artist, partly at least, from before as well as behind. 


WED: 


THE SIGN oF JoNas. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1953. 
PPp- 362. $3.50. 

Thomas Merton, Father Louis, a Trappist Monk, famed author of The Seven 
Storey Mountain, brings us a day-by-day account of a member of the Cister- 
cian order at the Abbey of Gethsemani near Louisville. As would be expected 
from his earlier books, this one is beautifully written and of high devotional 
value for Protestants as well as Catholics. At times he approaches positions 
that will be distasteful to some but there are some rare passages, and there is 
a disarming beauty of language and evident sincerity of belief. 

A Trappist, and devoted to silence, his “cross” lies in being ordered by 
his Superior to write books. One feels at times that his faith is sorely tried in 
the endeavor to accept the voice of human authority as the voice of God. 
One cannot but wonder at his apparent blindness to the implications of his 
own criticism of the attempt of the brethren to rear a Gothic building where 
the devotion, spiritual fervor, and faith that originated the Gothic are not 
present. The result can only be a building which seems to belong to another 
age and appears to him to be an implicit confession of atheism, a failure to 
believe in a living God with a contemporary message. Their Gothic was hide- 
ous and “If they had built the gate-house on the same principles as they built 
the hog-house it would have been beautiful” 

This profound insight needs application to men of Christian profession 
generally. Babs Be 


Tue Sone or Roianp. Translated by Frederick B. Luquiens. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. XXV-101. $2.75. 

Thousands of Americans who have traversed the Rhine have looked with 
pleasure upon the ruins of Rolandsbeck and read with interest the German 
legends that have clustered about the name of Roland. All such will be thrilled 
over the recovery, after seven centuries of hiding, of one of the very earliest 
manuscripts of the most famous of the Chansons de Geste, The Song of 
Roland. After romancing about Rolandsbeck, they may be disappointed to 
learn that Roland died at the famous battle of Roncesvalles and that he was 
affianced to Alda rather than to Hildegunda. But their disappointment will 
be more than repaid by the rare beauty of this translation of the original 
“song” under the hand of the late Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens, master 
of early French and other Romance languages at Yale, who died in 1940. With 
unusual skill and very unusual preparation for such a task, Professor Luquiens 
has produced a literary gem which is unsurpassed in gathering the essential 
and dramatic spirit of the original. To the beauty and literary rendition of the 
famous chanson is added the beauty of the printer’s art, making a most desir- 
able gift book. Ralek 
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HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


History anv Human Retations. By Herbert Butterfield. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp- 254. $3-50- 

Eight readable essays by the Professor of Modern History in Cambridge Uni- 
versity offer some observations about history and historiography that ought 
to be of profit and interest to everybody. The opening chapter, “The Tragic 
Element in Modern International Conflict; suggests that circumstances too 
big for us to control place nations in predicaments whose resolution can scarce- 
ly be satisfactory to anyone. “Christianity and Human Relationships” points 
to the moral failure, universal rather than national or local in scope, that under- 
lies historical catastrophies. “Marxist History” grants a measure of truth to 
the economic interpretation of human events but deplores its loss of a legiti- 
mate sense of the crucial role of people in these events—a loss associated with 
impersonalization and the overuse of abstract nouns. The essay on “Moral 
Judgments in History” warns us against a universal tendency to read history 
within a perspective of self-righteousness and moral indignation against our 
enemies: a false outlook which is not only Pharisaic but robs us of that sym- 
pathetic understanding without which the motives of others cannot be fath- 
omed. In “The Christian and Historical Study” spiritual forces are acknowl- 
edged to be operative in human affairs, and we are reminded that historical 
truth is closed to those who lack charity and humility, or who overemphasize 
technical description at the expense of neighbor insight. “The Dangers of 
History” warns against reconstructing the past in terms of present-day preju- 
dices, against myth-making, and against a rigidity of thought which the study 
of history tends to breed. The reading of history will not of itself, we are told, 
turn us into competent politicians. “Official History: Its Pitfalls and Criteria” 
considers the problems associated with the temptation of the historian to serve 
as a propaganda agent for political interests, and the many-faceted strategy 
that foreign ministries connive with to distort or hide the facts. Official his- 
tory is always suspect; and to wring the truth out of it requires master minds 
adequately elastic, skeptical, and dedicated to detective principles. The final 
chapter on “History as a Branch of Literature” examines other problems fac- 
ing the historiographer: the need of intuition, the temptation to false con- 
densation in face of the “jungle of facts? the problem of selection, the demon 
of prejudice, and the need to escape from “mere dry erudite compilation” 
This book is popularly written and will provoke into thoughtfulness those 
who are inclined to know the world by reaching for the nearest volume in the 
stacks or on the counter. Af) be 


FREEDOM AND History. By Richard McKeon. Noonday Press, N. Y., 1952. 
Pp: 95. $2.50. 
Since ideas are linked to action, mutual understanding and effective commu- 


nication are of peculiar importance in this global era. What we need is a 
“semantics of philosophical controversies and ideological conflicts? as the 
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subtitle of this volume has it, or as elsewhere put, “historical semantics?’ To 
this problem Professor McKeon dedicates this small but meaty book. Ac- 
cording to his analysis, philosophies of history reduce to three general types: 
dialectical, logistic, and problematical. Each of these guides political policy 
and each has its own understanding of such words as “freedom” and “democ- 
racy.’ Dialectical history is an organic viewpoint, regarding its subject from 
the perspective of epochs, peoples, cultures, or periods; and its notion of free- 
dom is either that of participation in a cultural-historical whole, or of auton- 
omy identified with ethical dignity. Logistic history conceives of the stream 
of human life in terms of the operation and interplay of psychological and 
natural forces determined by laws whether statistical or specific; and it con- 
ceives freedom psychologically as limited self-determinism operating within 
and modified by the natural environment. According to problematical history, 
the collective life of man is to be studied as a mass of individual and unique 
events not categorized by a preconceived scheme of abstract explanation; and 
its notion of freedom swings between that of anarchy and equality. At times 
the author’s categories appear to burst at the seams, and his philosophers tend 
to pop up in several of them. No doubt, he would admit that his terse acount is 
schematic and possesses a simplicity that scarcely pictures the complex and 
confused situation on this earth. The book is illuminating and helps to point 
the way to better international understanding. W.L. 


Puitosopuy or SociaL Work. By Herbert Bisno. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1952. pp. X-143. $3.25. 


Social work has suffered since its inception as a profession because of a lack 
of an adequate philosophy. This treatise is not a definitive presentation but it 
lays a part of the groundwork for such a development. In the main, social 
workers and administrators have been so busy performing the details of their 
daily activities that they have not had the opportunity or a sufficient urge to 
obtain an adequate perspective for analyzing what social work is all about and 
what it is accomplishing in the ideological sense. 
The author recognizes that Catholic social workers have different philo- 
sophical premises from those of non-Catholic social workers, and does not 
attempt to speak for the first-named group. He also recognizes that social 
workers have a variety of philosophical assumptions for their activities, and 
states that he is representing chiefly his own ideas about a possible philosophy 
of social work. He presents his philosophy under such headings as: the nature 
of the individual; the relations between groups, groups and individuals, and 
between individuals; function and methods of social work; social maladjust- 
ment, and social change. He describes the function of social work in his own 
way as “the creation of those conditions within the society, and the devel- 
opment of those capacities within the individual, that increase a more satis- 
fying way of life for the members of that society.’ 
The author’s main contribution is not in defining a philosophy of social 
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work but in setting forth a considerable number of what he calls ‘philosophi- 
cal tenets of social work’ Each of these tenets is discussed briefly and to the 
point. A “tenet” is sometimes a generalization, sometimes a hypothesis, some- 
times a self-evident statement, and often a value judgment. When these are 
tested by social science methods and others are also developed they might 
conceivably serve as a basis for formulating a philosophy of social work. 

A half dozen of these “tenets” which have been chosen at random may 
serve to illustrate the author’s way of thinking. (1) “Experiencing” is an es- 
sential aspect of the learning process. (2) A major responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its members rests with the community. (3) The federal government 
is thought to have an important responsibility in providing for health, hous- 
ing, full employment, education and various types of public assistance and 
social insurance programs. (4) There needs to be “complete social coopera- 
tion of all race and ethnic groups, on the basis of complete equality and mutu- 
al respect” (5) The normally competent individual is the best judge of his 
own interests and he must make his own decisions and work out his own prob- 
lems. (6) Social workers should engage in an increasingly intensive and ex- 
tensive program of social-political action. 

In connection with the last-mentioned “tenet” the author proposes “‘a pro- 
gram of action for social workers.’ It is not clear how such a program is in 
itself a part of philosophy. Instead, a more effective procedure might have 
been to integrate the varied “tenets” and beliefs that are given into some kind 
of a unified system of thought. 

Emory S. BoGArDUS 


Tur Dynamics or Soctat Action. By Seba Eldridge. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1952. pp. 119. $2.50. 


The late Professor Eldridge of the University of Kansas has brought together 
in this book an exhibit of the variety of ways in which a person in our coun- 
try may develop “his own activity program” as a citizen. After discussing 
“the changing patterns of social life? the author presents the different ways 
in which a citizen may live up to his responsibilities and opportunities, such 
as: solving social problems, making professional contributions, using mass 
communication agencies, practicing community membership, and working 
with special interest groups. 

The author once suggested that in order to be an effective citizen and com- 
munity member, one would need to devote “something like two hours a day 
to the job’ In this book he thinks that this estimate may be too low—by virtue 
of the increase in the complications of current social life. 

Because of the limited size of the book, a large number of aspects of com- 
munity life are treated very briefly. A greater degree of attention could well 
have been given to the social theory underlying the various civic activities 
that are presented clearly and succinctly. 


E. S. B. 
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REVOLUTIONS oF 1848: A Soctat History. By Priscilla Robertson. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xi-464. $6.00. 


When the European peoples, enthused and awakened by the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, found themselves in almost the same position as they were in 
1788, with the old thrones restored and the old empires doing business at the 
old stand, they staged a second practically-spontaneous upheaval. They did 
this with the idea of securing the advantages denied them by the Napoleonic 
Empire, the Austrian Hapsburgs, the Prussian kings, and last but not least, 
the Russian czars. That was the essence of the 1848 revolutions that shook 
France, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and other European countries to 
their very foundations. It is the story of those revolutions that is being told 
in a most engaging and eloquent way by Priscilla Robertson in a volume that 
historians as well as laymen will enjoy. The above list of countries might be 
stretched to include similar movements on a minor scale in Ireland, Spain, and 
Greece. 

The study of that period, with which the Communist Manifesto had very 
little to do although it was launched in that same year, is particularly inter- 
esting today when a similar movement is discernible in extra-European areas 
from French North Africa to practically every region of the Dark Continent 
and its ramifications find an echo in Viet-Nam and distant Asia. The only dif- 
ference being that whereas the peoples of Europe in 1848 sought to secure 
their own constitutional liberties, it is the colonial people who are trying to 
shake off the rule of their masters in our time. The latter have, in most cases, 
misread the signs of the times and failed to note the power of such slogans as 
“self-determination” and “no government without the consent of the gov- 
erned;’ to say nothing of “no taxation without representation? 

This is a volume which should be read and enjoyed by all who like to see 
below the surface into the deeper motives that shape the struggles and am- 
bitions of so many nations of our world of today. A. Tu. Potyzowes 


Oswatp Spencter, A CriticaL Estimate. By H. Stuart Hughes, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. ix-176. $2.00. 

Oswald Spengler, A Critical Estimate is a careful and discriminatory consid- 
eration made after the flurry of political propaganda has given way to the 
colder light of history. It should be read by everyone who was caught in the 
current,of Spenglerian pessimism for it has some of the features of “the morn- 
ing after” Yet withal it is sympathetic to a degree and notes the permament 
truths to which Spengler gave expression. All this follows the initial state- 
ments: “Abroad, it won the admiration of the half-educated and the scorn 
of the judicious” and “The Decline of the West is obviously not a respectable 
performance from the standpoint of scholarship? (1) 

The author declares that, in studying Spengler, we must be constantly on 
guard against bewildering shifts in character—from historian to prophet, from 
detached observer to partisan—and warns us that it is easy for the historian to 
discover whatever he looks for. Much attention is given to the sources from 
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which he drew both of literature and political circumstance, his relation to 
Nietzsche as well as to the rising Nazism. 

The weakness of Spengler’s interpretation of history from which he con- 
cluded the decline of western civilization lay in the all-embracing character 
of his generalization. Perhaps most history has been written from the stand- 
point of some preconceived mental construct but what is true of the real his- 
torian in a lesser degree becomes a fatal obsession in Spengler. So fatal is it that 
it falsifies history in the pursuit of the cyclic idea of events. In fact, the en- 
deavor to write a cyclic concept of history based partly on the “sense of des- 
tiny” in western thought is a contradiction in terms, an incompatability which 
this reviewer considered in extenso in an independent work (The Survival 
of Western Culture, Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1943). 

The “law of entropy,’ so prominent in scientific thought at the present, 
seems to indicate a real progress or a real decline, according to one’s optimism 
or pessimism of outlook, rather than an eternal recurrence in which both 
space and time are an illusion. That the cyclic coat cannot be fitted on the 
western reality was made apparent by Spengler. What applies to Spengler in 
this respect applies also in considerable measure, in spite of prevailing enthusi- 
asm, to the most recent attempt in the same direction by Toynbee. 

The reader will find Hughes’s work one of the best that has appeared on 


Spengler. RislZbe 


Man Acainst Mass Society. By Gabriel Marcel. Henry Regnery Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. 205. $4.50. 

In this volume are assembled a series of essays whose pessimistic tone is clear- 
ly understandable from a background of recent European events and current 
French mood; supporting the general proposition that the growth of mech- 
anized industrialism and the rise of secular political cults that ape religion is 
producing a degeneration of humanity in which spiritual values deteriorate, 
impersonalism replaces personalism, and the concrete individual melts into 
a drop of anonymity within an anthropological mass. With Nazism and Com- 
munism in mind, the trend of the times is seen as one toward abstraction in 
which a perversion of the religious principle is linked to a movement which 
glorifies the egotism of man while, at the same time, it is destroying him. 
What is dissolving is metaphysical consciousness, a sense of divine transcend- 
ence, and that autonomy of spirit which measures itself within a Spirit that 
is inclusive of all things without being identified with them. The “universal?” 
representing concreteness, the spiritual norm, truth or reality, alone pro- 
vides for ethical personality as that which above man gives dignity and worth 
to him. The abstractness of modern life, under pressure of bureaucracy, the 
machine, secularist propaganda, and scheming movements of mass manipula- 
tion—all forces of dehumanization—is its degradation. In the words of the 
conclusion, summarizing the preceding twelve chapters, we need to assert 
“the universal against the masses?’ Here as elsewhere Marcel writes with a flair 
for epigram and a tendency to enigmatic statement. Weile 
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THe Wars oF Trutu. By Herschel Baker. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1952. pp. xi-390. $6.00. 

Students who are concerned with the history of ideas owe a debt of gratitude 
to Professor Baker for his painstaking work in producing this valuable vol- 
ume. The author’s earlier work The Dignity of Man was concerned with the 
general history of philosophical, metaphysical, theological, ethical, and po- 
litical thought in Western society from the Ionians to the end of the Renais- 
sance. The present volume is in a sense a sequel to the earlier work. 

Between the birth of John Milton and his death there was a transforma- 
tion in English thought whose consequences are very relevant to our own 
period. The author traces the deterioration of Christian humanism in the ear- 
lier part of the seventeenth century with skill and clarity. The rise of mod- 
ern secularism in its various expressions may be traced to the seventeenth 
century, and, therefore, a knowledge of that period is absolutely essential to 
a proper understanding of modern ideas and movements. 

The book presupposes a great deal of background on the part of the reader 
and is certainly not meant for “light” or “week-end” reading. However, the 
diligent reader will be amply rewarded for his careful perusal of the book. 
The book is well documented, and the appended bibliography should pro- 
vide further relevant material for the interested reader. Louris SHEIN 


THe AMERICAN RECORD IN THE Far East, 1945-1951. By Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 208. $3.00. 

Amid the emotionalism engendered by the Far Eastern situation after the 
Communist onslaught on the Chinese mainland and especially after the Ko- 
rean debacle, it is difficult for a patriotic American to write a dispassionate 
story on the Far East. It is equally difficult for him to unravel the maze of 
materials available on the subject and write a sober, yet coherent, account 
intelligible to the expert as well as to the layman. 

Professor Latourette’s The American Record in the Far East, which was 
issued under the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, ad- 
mirably achieved both. With a rare sense of responsibility, the Yale professor 
of Missions and Oriental History traced the American involvement in the 
Far East which he held to have been in inevitable consequence of the Ameri- 
can westward drive across the Pacific. He then reviewed briefly but clearly 
the American policy towards each country beginning with India and Pakistan 
through Southeast Asia to China and Japan and brought the story to a logical 
climax in the Korean war. 

As the title of the book indicates, it is a survey of American Far Eastern 
policy during the first six years after World War II with the main emphasis 
on China, Japan, and Korea. “It was in China that after 1945 the United States 
experienced the greatest defeat in its history; the author pointed out, and in 
connection with the occupation of Japan, he said that in the occupation of a 
defeated enemy country “American statesmanship and the American spirit 
had undergone a searching examination” As to Korea, the author believed 
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that the United Nations action was a significant step towards the achieve- 
ment of world order and the rule of law among nations. 

By the author’s own admission, the book was not a definitive work because 
at the time of its writing, the Korean war was still in progress and the so- 
called cold war, of which the Korean conflict is a part, promised no early set- 
tlement. Therefore, Professor Latourette drew no conclusions in his presen- 
tation, but, instead, he clearly and cautiously presented all sides of the issues 
involved. Herein lies the chief merit of the book. He was able to focus the 
problem, examine it from all possible angles, and point out the significance 
of each. So long as the United States continues to be committed to the Far 
East in its present role, heated discussions will remain. Professor Latourette’s 
work is therefore timely. Srv-Minec Curu 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


La Philosophie de Existence de J.-J. Rousseau. By Pierre Burgelin. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1952. pp. 597. 1500 fr. 


Rousseau is one of the controversial figures of Western history: a man whose 
life put in violent contrast theory and practice, and an author whose writ- 
ings, superficially at least, seem not only lacking in system but appear to riot 
in a mass of paradoxes that fail to emerge into any sort of coherence and unity. 
According to Professor Burgelin of Strasbourg, however, this latter and popu- 
lar judgment is erroneous. The apparent incoherence of Rousseau’s various 
notions about man, education, and the state is but an empirical and histrionic 
reproduction of the paradox of human life and thought, portrayed in literary 
form, in which the theses and antitheses of man’s situation are deployed in 
their natural dialectic which, at the same time, advances steadily towards 
fuller wisdom and insight. Rousseau was no enemy of reason, according to 
the author, but he did make war on that false intellectualism which fails to 
grasp the subtle complexity of fact. True reason must face actualities in their 
empirical concreteness; and its outcome must, therefore, be a “philosophy of 
existence” in which a genuinely rational wisdom climbs up and above the 
paradoxes of life to find coherence on a higher and more inclusive plane. In 
this sense, Rousseau was the forerunner of Hegel as well as of Kant and 
Marx. Profound thought is not blind to the antinomies of actuality and ideal- 
ity, of logic and feeling, of reason and imagination, of self and others, of good 
and evil, of nature and society, of freedom and slavery, of being and appear- 
ance; nor can these be resolved by a geometrical method which keeps away 
from the grit and sweat of actuality. The author, accepting the thesis that 
there is an underlying unity and dialectical development in Rousseau’s writ- 
ings, explores it with patience and subtlety through the entire range of his 
works. In the end, he finds Rousseau returned broadly to the Platonic posi- 
tion of Augustine: the actual wins its fruition and perfection only in eternity 
and in God; one earth, the gap between the factual and the ideal always re- 
mains. Rousseau, it seems, regarded himself as a concrete embodiment of this 
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truth. This comprehensive study, comprising twenty chapters, besides an in- 
troduction, a conclusion, and a bibliography, is lucid, thoroughgoing, and 
adequate. It is a first-rate piece of scholarship, at once objective and sympa- 
thetic; and, in spite of an extensive literature, it is an important addition to 
the interpretation and knowledge of one of the mystifying writers and per- 
sonages of Western history. W.L. 


La Pensée de George Santayana. By Jacques Duron. Librairie Nizet, Paris, 
1950. pp. 556. 1000 fr. 


This scholarly study of the philosophy of Santayana should be made available 
for students who read French in every library of philosophy. The result of 
years of intensive research, it was the author’s dissertation for the doctorate 
at the Sorbonne. In the preface Dr. Duron states that he plans to publish a sec- 
ond volume which will deal with Santayana’s second or European period. He 
also says that only Egotism in German Philosophy, The Last Puritan, and the 
Memoirs are available in French. 

Dr. Duron divides this treatise into four parts: I. Santayana at Harvard; 
II. The Principles of the Life of Reason; III. The Realms of the Life of Rea- 
son; and IV. The Philosophical System. There is an excellent bibliography 
and an author and a subject index. 

In Chapter I the author stresses the importance of Catholic influences up- 
on Santayana, his Greek affinities, and then indicates his reactions to the uni- 
tarianism, transcendentalism, and Hegelianism to which he was exposed as a 
student at Harvard. He devotes a chapter to the exposition of the influence 
of Royce and James on Santayana. This is followed by a chapter (conclud- 
ing Part I) which is primarily devoted to a study of the poetry of the philoso- 
pher. This paves the way for a systematic exposition of his The Life of 
Reason which Dr. Duron calls the magnum opus. 

Chapter XVII is entitled “Appreciations and Reflections.’ Here the au- 
thor summarizes the attitude of Santayana to other philosophical positions, 
especially idealism, the new realism, pragmatism, and logical pluralism, and 
concludes that he is an isolated philosopher, outside of the main currents of 
the thinking most representative of his age. His limitations are discussed under 
three headings: (1) He had an inadequate knowledge of the facts (and also of 
the historical interpretations of these facts) pertaining to the sciences of man, 
and especially anthropology; (2) he failed to do justice to many aspects of 
human experience by adopting a personal conception of the nature of rea- 
son (his interpretation of mysticism is an example of this defect); (3) His 
treatment of romanticism, and of the role of negation in values, is definitely 
biased. Dr. Duron also mentions three difficulties with which the philosopher 
was unable to cope: (1) he cannot explain how mathematical physics can 
reveal so much order in the physical world, since he regards that realm as be- 
ing essentially irrational; (2) he attempts to make a synthesis of ethical per- 
fectionism and utilitarianism, whereas these ethical theories are antithetical; 
(3) he cannot reconcile his conception of reason as a spiritual activity in pur- 
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suit of perfection with his naturalistic conception of consciousness which 
implies a radical materialism that robs reason of efficacy. : 

Yet Dr. Duron recognizes that Santayana attained some precious insights. 
His hierarchy of values is a permanent contribution to ethics. Modern man 
will hold to these three sets of values: (1) the values of sense satisfactions; 
(2) the values of morality—both the abstract moral laws or principles and the 
instrumental values of the virtues; and (3) the spiritual values of art, religion, 
and science which are of eternal significance. Santayana rediscovered for 
modern men the importance of the Socratic doctrine of self-knowledge which 
means the “reconciliation de Pdme avec ses fins? (523) 

Dr. Duron’s masterly study of Santayana is a permanent contribution to 


the history of philosophy. 
Desens 


René Le Senne, Giuseppe Tarozzi, Michele Federigo Sciacca, by various au- 
thors, Filosofi, d’oggi, Edizioni di Filosofia, Torino, Italia, 1951. pp. 48, 
52, 50. Lire 300, 350, 350. 


The philosophical review Filosofia published in Turin, Italy, has been spon- 
soring a series of monographs which would be of interest and value to those 
studying contemporary philosophy broadly. Each contains an extensive bib- 
liography both of the writings of the individual philosopher himself and also 
those of commentators and critics of his work, a brief biography, and a digest 
of his teachings written by various authors in the form of essays. Le Senne is 
a French teacher and writer but with an extensive following in Italy and the 
others are Italian. In common all have had extensive and important careers in 
teaching, writing, and official service of one sort or another. Le Senne was 
associated with Louis Lavelle in 1934 as founder of the collection called Phi- 
losophie de l Esprit. He has stressed ethical, moral, and “characterological” 
values in his writings. Tarozzi has been faithful to positivism throughout his 
career, especially in relation to his researches, but has not hesitated to give an 
original and personal twist to the doctrine. He feels that altruistic duty and 
the spiritual perfecting of the human person are not the exclusive property 
of any school. The work of Sciacca, still a young man, is most impressive. 
Like Le Senne, he has been prominent in the movement known as the “Phi- 
losophy of the Spirit” and may be called a spiritual realist. His theoretical 
views stem largely from Plato, Augustine, and Rosmini and his thinking finds 
its “orientation toward an ever more intimate penetration into the Christian 
intuition” (42)? 
M. M. Tuompson 


1See review of L’Existence de Dieu, by Michele F. Sciacca in The Personalist for Winter, 
1953 P- 89. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PaLoMar: THE Wor p’s Larcest TELESCOPE. By Helen Wright. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 188. $3.75. 


Not generally sensed is the fact that one of the most distinct and far-reaching 
achievements in contemporary science is the projection and completion on 
Mt. Palomar of the world’s largest telescope. The story of this work from its 
inception on, the conquest of “impossibilitiesy the victory of a supreme sci- 
entific faith, is thrilling. Helen Wright, the author of Palomar, comes to the 
task with very special fitness from years of preparation as professor of astron- 
omy at Vassar, and later association with the Mt. Wilson Observatory at 
Pasadena, the United States Naval Observatory in Washington, and the Maria 
Mitchell Observatory at Nantucket. To her intimate scientific knowledge she 
adds a literary facility which makes this work of the utmost interest and im- 
portance. Those who have read her biography of Maria Mitchell, another 
great woman astronomer, as told in Sweeper in the Sky, will surely wish to 
possess themselves of this work. Ror: 


FEELINGS AND Emortons. Edited by Martin L. Reymert. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1950. pp. XXiii-603. $6.50. 


This volume contains forty-seven papers which were presented at the Moose- 
heart Symposium (in co-operation with the University of Chicago) in the 
fall of 1948. The essays are divided into ten groups, including physiological 
and psychological experiment and theory, psychosomatics, personality dy- 
namics, human development, social behavior, and methodology. Among the 
contributors are the outstanding students of the subject in both America and 
Europe—such as Jules Masserman, Thomas M. French, Anne Roe, Margaret 
Mead, Arnold Gesell, Gardner Murphy, Sir Cyril Burt, and Carl Rogers. 
This collection is recommended to students of philosophy as a summary 
and authoritative source of current data and theory in an important area of 
personality theory. Grorce Watson 


History or AMERICAN Psycuotocy. By A. A. Roback. Library Publishers, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. Xiv-426. $6.00. 


This book is an attempt on the part of the author to trace the development 
of psychology in the United States and Canada. The author indicates how 
various individuals were influenced in their thinking by giving a biographical 
summary of the forces which contributed to and influenced the thinking of 
these persons. What psychology has become in America is largely the result 
of the merging of ideas and techniques on an international scale. The author 
discusses four reasons why he feels this growth took place in America rather 
than at some other part of the world. These are briefly: (1) the youth of 
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the country prevented the existence of the feeling of the need for conformity; 
(2) pioneer life imposed certain conditions which influenced all of the think- 
ing; (3) the newness of the country required a practicality not as necessary 
in other parts of the world; and (4) the strong religious element in pioneer 
America. 

The close relationship of philosophy with the new science of psychology 
is emphasized. The fact that most of the early American philosophers were 
also theologians means that much of early psychology was developed by men 
who were primarily theologians. At certain points this relationship meant 
that the progress of psychology was impeded, yet at the same time it was the 
theologian-philosopher who must receive the credit for the early phenomenal 
growth of psychology in this country. At time, it would appear that the 
author gives such credit begrudgingly. 

The various men responsible for the phenomenal growth of psychology 
in America are presented; their academic affiliations, and their unique place 
in the progress of psychology constitute the major portion of the book. This 
galaxy of individuals presented is far more extensive than any other book on 
the history of psychology in America. This particular part of the book is 
unique and is ample reason for its publication. The last part of the book deals 
with the growth of psychology in terms of the various schools of psychology 
and is not especially different from other histories of psychology. 

The book is interestingly written, with many little sidelights which make 
the book readable in spite of the concentration of content. The book is amply 
documented, mostly from primary sources. This book is a “must” for all 
psychologists—there is no substitute for it. LrEonARD V. WENDLAND 


Pepperdine College 


Tue Art or Book Reapine. By Stella S. Center. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1952. pp. X1x-298. $3.50. 


This is an attempt to assist the inexperienced reader toward a greater apprecia- 
tion and understanding of various types of literature. Especial attention is 
given to the importance of paragraph structure, sentence structure, and 
vocabulary, illustrated with generous excerpts from essays, short stories, 
novels, drama, and poetry. For those who are already imbued with the virtues 
of the “how to” principle, with its emphasis upon “techniques” and “skills? 
this manual may prove of some value. But it can hardly appeal to the genuine 
lover of reading as other than an attempt to substitute a “quick and casy” 
method for the longer but tried and true approach of long acquaintance and 
genuine assimilation. Louis WANN 


Books Received 


Geschichte der Philosophie. I. Die griechische Philosophie. By Wilhelm 
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Tue Revo.ution 1n Puysics. By Louis de Broglie. Noonday Press, N. Y., 
1953+ pp. 310. $4.50. tee 

Le Pouvoir Politique. By J.-W. Lapierre. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1953- pp. 108. 240 fr. 

READINGS IN PHiLosopHy oF SciENCE. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. Charles 
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University Press, N. Y., 1953- pp- X-220. $5.00. 
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XV1i-509. $6.00. 

Elementi di Una Filosofia della Potenzialita. By Leone Vivante. Vallecchi 
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Tue Greatest Common Divisor. By Robert C. Barnett. Christopher Publish- 
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Hollywood, 1953. pp. 88. $3.00. 

Wair THE WITHERING Rain. By Austin L. Porterfield. Leo Potishman Founda- 
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Conscience et Signification. By Gabriel Madinier. Presses Universitaires de 
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